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PROFESSOR L. A. WILLOUGHBY 


PROFESSOR L. A. Willoughby, whose name has regularly appeared on the 
cover of German Life and Letters as one of the odiaces — one might well say 
as editor-in-chief — resigns from that office as from Ouanher 1956. His 
reason is ‘to make way for a younger man with more time and cnergy at 
his disposal’. We welcome as his successor Professor Leonard Forster, who 
is also Willoughby’s successor in the Chair at University College, London. 
The change involves no change in policy: the journal will continue to provide 
a forum for the exchange of views on literary and cultural matters which 
may be of interest to Germanists, whether academic or scholastic, and, no 
less important, to the general reader. It will, too, continue to welcome 
especially contributions from younger scholars, which was one of the first 
aims of its initiation. But we shall miss Willoughby. For he was more than 
a co-editor. He was virtually the founder of German Life and Letters in 1937 
and was chiefly responsible for its revival after the war. If in its brief span of 
life it has come to be recognized as a journal of international importance 
within its own field, it is due very greatly to Willoughby’s efforts. It is a 
fitting tribute to his great services to German studies that he should have 
been ‘ewended, on September 24th, 1956, the Gold Goethe-Medaille of the 
Goethe-Institut “wegen Verdienste um die deutsche Sprache’. 
J.B. 
C. P. M. 








LANGUAGE AND STYLE IN JEREMIAS GOTTHELF’S 
DIE SCHWARZE SPINNE 


BY R. E. KELLER 


It is the use of dialect which has denied Gotthelf’s work the international 
recognition as great epic writing which the profundity of his thought and 
his broad, creative understanding of human life and behaviour would 
undoubtedly have assured. In his native Switzerland it is his language in 
particular which has endeared Gotthelf to a wide public — not because his 
work is written in dialect, as is sometimes believed, for it is not, and in spite 
of the fact that mixing dialect with standard as Gotthelf does is otherwise 
generally condemned and ridiculed.!| That Gotthelf’s language is, para- 
doxically, nevertheless one of the main reasons for his rising fame is due to 
the fact that it is recognized as a unique, personal creation which it is worth 
while to grapple with. As a vehicle for his poetic vision it is inimitably apt 
and poignant. But being personal it is not easy to understand for anybody 
not familiar with the sources from which he drew the raw material for his 
creation. The language which he fashioned for his expression is not uniform. 
There are a few stories almost entirely in Bernese dialect, others in standard 
German with but few provincialisms. His great novels, Geld und Geist, 
Anne Babi Jowager, and the Uli novels are most characteristically Gotthelf, 
if by characteristic we mean that which distinguishes his language most 
definitely. To show in detail some of the features of his language the 
following passage may serve as an example: 


Felix fiihlte sich schwer getroften, hatte indessen doch wahrscheinlich auf be- 
gehrt und die Haare gestraubt wie cine Katze vor der Nase cines Hundes, 
wenn eben nicht der Nagelibodenbauer vor ihm gestanden wire, vor dem er 
doch eine Art Respekt hatte, und wenn die Angst nicht gewesen ware, welche 
nun auch ihm das Herz zusammenklemmte. So arg hatte er es doch nicht 
machen wollen, so wenig als der, welcher jemanden einen verflucht Braven 
versetzen wollte und, wenn er zum Schaden sieht, den Schadel eingeschlagen, 
jemanden totgeschlagen hat. Endlich sagt er: “Es ist mir leid, aber es wird éppe 
niit sy; es wird morn wieder zweg sy. Ich habe nicht Béses gesagt und noch 
weniger es bés gemeint. Es ist mir wegem Meitschi selber gsi, es het mih taub 
gemacht, dass es niit iibercho het, dass ihm dd Hung niit het miisse g@. Han ih 
gfehlt, su will ih ja gutmache, u was dr Dokter koste sétt, will ih gern iiber mih 
nah.’ ‘Davon habe ich dir nichts gesagt’, antwortete Sepp, ‘und darum ists 
mir nicht. Aber ds Meitschi duret mich; vor dem Wybergschwatz und dem 
Verleumden miéchte ich doch endlich sicher sein. Du weisst wie das Lumpen- 
pack uns hasset ohne Grund, und wie sie es meiner Frau machen hinterriicks, 
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und dass nun auch du ins gleiche Horn blasest, und zwar unter meiner Haus- 

tiire, selb kam mir in die Nase, und ich will es dir geradeheraus sagen: von dir 

erwartete ich es nicht!’? 
A first glance shows that dialect (italicized in the specimen) occurs mostly 
in direct speech. Indirect speech, too, which is much more frequent than 
direct speech, is heavily coloured by dialect. But to place Gotthelf alongside 
those nineteenth-century realist writers who made their characters speak as 
they would do in real life according to their social background would be 
misleading. Bernese farmers, or, for that matter, any Swiss people, do not 
drop from dialect into standard and from standard into dialect as Gotthelf’s 
characters do. Gotthelf does not use dialect with his reader in view. He does 
not want to impress the reader with the faithfulness of his reproduction of 
natural fact. He uses dialect in order to express himself. It is his own vivid 
epic vision which forces him against his will* to resort to dialect, the language 
of everday life, the language of everything except written communication 
and formal speech (lectures, sermons).* All other Swiss writers, however, 
except the deliberate dialect writers, have accepted the fact that standard 
German is the medium of writing. But this entails abstraction from reality 
and creation in a medium at the same time more conceptual and less affective. 
Gotthelf, however, can only create from the earth which surrounds him. 
Everything assumes symbolic value and significance in his vision, but the 
objects which carry his vision must belong to the concrete material world 
in which he lived. The dung heap, the harness of the cart-horse and the 
fritters fried by the farmer's wife are the raw material in which he is able to 
express his genius most forcefully and convincingly. It is this inability to 
abstract himself from the most earthbound and sensuous level which forced 
dialect upon him and which is at the same time his unique greatness. Dialect 
is therefore never an end in itself and it is almost impossible to say where it 
will occur in his work.* It is found wherever his impulsive nature expressed 
itself most spontaneously. Apart from dialogue, direct or reported, it is the 
world of everyday things which is designated in dialect. Many of these 
words are almost proper names, e.g. in Die schwarze Spinne: Meye n ‘spray of 
flowers’, Bysluft ‘north wind, Meitschi ‘girl’, Schlarpli ’ ninny: , Atti ‘grand- 
father’, Ss ‘hay harvest’, Sdet “sowing time’, Kegelte ‘skittles match’, 
spretzeln “crackling of fire’, stiirmen ‘natter’, Kachel ‘earthenware cup’, 
Kiichli ‘fritters’, Kilbi ‘fair’, Nidle ‘cream’, Drucke ‘box’. 

Swiss German locutions or idioms are often given in dialect form: es wird 
Oppe niit sy ‘it is surely not worth talking about’ and frequently translated into 
standard, e.g. selb kam mir in die Nase ‘that got under my skin’; Schwarze 
Spinne:* mache nicht Schneckentanze (p. 24) ‘don’t beat about the bush’, so sei 
es austubaket (p. 21) “you have had it’. Translation into standard is one of the 
most characteristic features of Gotthelf’s language. He makes little or no 
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attempt to spell his dialect adequately and often chooses a standard spelling 
for dialect sounds, e.g. in the above passage taub— Bernese toub ‘angry, 
miisse — miiesse, gut — guet, koste — choschte, gern — garn. In dialect sentences 
we find standard words (ist mir for isch mer; gemacht for gmacht) and in standard 
sentences we find dialect words (Wybergschwatz for Weibergeschwatz). 
Altogether the range of his language embraces pure standard, dialect words 
or sentences in standard spelling, dialect words or phrases in half dialect half 
standard spelling, pure dialect words, and occasionally whole dialect sen- 
tences. Sometimes dialect words are translated in parenthesis, e.g. Gotti 
(Pate) in Schwarze Spinne. | 

One may well wonder what this hotch-potch sounds like. Here we have 
to remember that in Gotthelf’s day standard German was pronounced in 
Switzerland with wholesale sound substitution. In this way some measure 
of acoustic unity is possessed even by this mixed language. Modern recitals 
usually content themselves with some modified, provincialized Biihnenaus- 
sprache and Bernese dialect where it is obviously intended. The effect is 
strangely fascinating and forms on the whole a homogeneous acoustic 
expression of the earthy and racy diction itself. 

Where the dialect is largely suppressed as in Die schwarze Spinne it makes 
itself felt mainly in the vocabulary (about five dozen dialect words, almost 
all standardized in spelling) and above all in syntax. Some seemingly 
standard words are nevertheless used in their dialect meanings, e.g. ein 
grausam handlich Weib (p. 32) ‘a very deft woman’, anstandig ‘welcome’ 
(p. 15). Dialect morphology sometimes crops up, e.g. die ledigen Bursche 
(p. 20), die Bauren, Géttene (plural of Gétti); the diminutive in -/i (Pantéffeli); 
the formations in -et(e) designating seasonal activities, e.g. Heuet, Sdet, or 
festivities Kegelte, Schiessete; the accusative of es: ihns, e.g. ihns allein hatte 
die Spinne verschont (das Biibchen, p. 87). Feminine Christian names have 
the neuter gender in Bernese even if they are not used in the diminutive. 
Thus when referring to Christine Gotthelf wrote usually first es, ihns, seine, 
ihm. In the MS, which shows few traces of corrections, the neuter pronoun 
is crossed out no fewer than twenty-eight times and replaced by the feminine, 
which is a clear proof of how Gotthelf tried to reduce the dialect features, 
especially in his legends. 

Sometimes what is dialect strikes the reader primarily as archaic, e.g. 
dorniclit, graulicht, Zimmet; the past participle in -et (geplaget); the endingless 
neuter adjective (ein pfiffig Gesicht, p. 31); syntactical constructions such as 
zeugma (‘bis an den Kilchstalden konnten sie die Buchen fiihren, ohne dass 
ihre Landarbeit dariiber versiumt und sie zugrunde gingen’, p. 31) of 
anacoluthon (“‘wohin seine Arme nicht reichen mochten, trug er andern das 
Schenkamt auf...’ p. 20). 

Gottheif’s language has been compared with that of the Swiss writers in 
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the sixteenth century and Thomas Murner.’ Their language was a similar 
mixture of local Alemannic dialect, South German chancellory usage and 
features of the newly rising East Central German standard language. In 
forthrightness, forcefulness and robust vigour Gotthelf has no doubt much in 
common with those writers. However, theirs was a tradition of linguistic 
fusion. Whilst they could not have written in any other form of German, 
Gotthelf went against the trend of his time. His language is entirely personal, 
not a stage in an historical development. 

If it is true to say that Gotthelf’s use of dialect is entirely dictated by the 
need of self-expression it becomes clear that the outward aspect of his lan- 
guage is relatively unimportant. It is merely an instrument. There is there- 
fore little point in looking for the sources of his Standard German. Naturally 
it is the diction of the Bible and that of the German authors whom he knew 
best which sounded in his ear and flowed from his pen, especially when he 
stopped to think and to compose. From Schiller, Biirger, Voss and other 
writers of romantic idylls he derived most of his literary tricks.* Not infre- 
quently they are deliberately employed to achieve what he believed were 
poetic effects and consequently they add a false and artificial note to parts of 
his work.° 

The introductory paragraphs of Die schwarze Spinne show us Gotthelf, 
the Swiss dialect speaker, imitating the literary style of his favourite German 
authors: 


Uber die Berge hob sich die Sonne, leuchtete in klarer Majestit in ein freund- 
liches, aber enges Tal und weckte zu fréhlichem Leben die Geschiépfe, die 
geschaffen sind, an der Sonne ihres Lebens sich zu freuen. Aus vergoldetem 
Waldessaume schmetterte die Amsel ihr Morgenlied, zwischen funkelnden 
Blumen in perlendem Grase ténte der sehnsiichtigen Wachtel einténend 
Minnelied, iiber dunkeln Tannen tanzten briinstige Krahen ihre Hochzeits- 
reigen oder krachzten ziartliche Wiegenlieder iiber die dornichten Bettchen 
ihrer ungefiederten Jungen. 


The romantic-sentimental epithets and the inverted genitive betray clearly 
the imitation of what he believed to be fashionable literary style. Here we 
have Gotthelf the learner and the result is uninspiring. If the outer garb is 
stale the inner meaning, the imagery, is original and shows Gotthelf the 
creator. In typical gradation we progress from background (time: Morgen- 
lied) which, the reader soon realizes, symbolizes a new beginning. A 
new-born human being, in the morning of his life, is set on his course in 
relation to God and his fellow beings. It is his christening-day. Human 
experiences follow in ordered sequence (Minnelied, Hochzeitsreigen, Wiegen- 
lied). These are echoed as key-notes at important places through the Novelle. 
The Minne-motif alludes to the erotic tension that surrounds and exists 
between Gotti and Gotte and is reflected in the perverted fascination of the 
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Griine for Christine (liistern, zartlich, holdselig, pp. 36-8). The Hochzeits- 
reigen is taken up in the argument about marriage prospects (pp. 2off) and, 
almost literally forms the climax of Christine’s pact and union with the Griine 
(‘In Liiften und Kliiften heulte und toste es, als ob die Geister der Nacht 
Hochzeit hielten in den schwarzen Wolken, die Winde die wilden Reigen 
spielten zu ihrem grausen Tanze, die Blitze die Hochzeitsfackeln waren und 
der Donner der Hochzeitssegen’, p. 39). Wéiegenlieder conjure up the cradles 
of the infants to be christened (in the Rahmengeschichte; the new-born 
babies to be handed to the Devil). The offspring of Christine’s relationship 
with the Griine, the monstrous brood of black spiders, is clearly indicated as 
an antithetical analogy to the new-born babies, although no Wiegenlieder 
are sung: ‘in ihrem Gesichte begannen Wehen zu kreissen, wie sie noch keine 
Wochnerin erfahren auf Erden’; “Da war es Christine . . . als ob gliihende 
Kohlen geboren wiirden .. .’; ‘schaute . . . ihrer HGllenbrut nach, die sie 
geboren hatte . . .’ “Matt, einer Wéochnerin gleich schlich Christine nach 
Hause’ (p. 53). 

Gotthelf’s language is permeated with symbolic metaphors which give 
life to his style even where the linguistic means look unpromising. To show 
how apt and pregnant his style is in Die schwarze Spinne only a few instances 
need be adduced. 

If the first paragraph depicts nature and introduces through its imagery 
the recurring themes of eros, marriage and birth, the second takes us into 
the abode of human beings: 


In der Mitte der sonnenreichen Halde hatte die Natur einen fruchtbaren, 
beschirmten Boden eingegraben; mittendrin stand stattlich und blank ein 
schénes Haus, eingefasst von einem prachtigen Baumgarten, in welchem 
noch einige Hochapfelbaume prangten in ihrem spaten Blumenkleide; halb 
stund das vom Hausbrunnen bewdsserte iippige Gras noch, halb war es 
bereits dem Futtergange zugewandert. Um das Haus lag ein sonntaglicher 
Glanz, den man mit einigen Besenstrichen, angebracht Samstag abends 
zwischen Tag und Nacht, nicht zu erzeugen vermag, der ein Zeugnis ist des 
késtlichen Erbgutes angestammter Reinlichkeit, die alle Tage gepflegt werden 
muss, der Familienehre gleich, welcher eine einzige unbewachte Stunde 
Flecken bringen kann, die Blutflecken gleich unausléschlich bleiben von 
Geschlecht zu Geschlecht, jeder Tiinche spottend. 


It is a clean, well-ordered house, well maintained. On the plane of 
realism it is just a house. The typifying description and the ‘sonntigliche 
Glanz surrounding it which cannot be produced by some perfunctory 
cleaning point to a symbolic significance of the house. It represents man’s 
place, his station, his way of life on earth. Three times in the course of the 
story houses play a decisive and symbolic part. The house of the Rahmen- 
geschichte is new and much admired by all the guests at the christening 
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(p. 23). Materially and spiritually its inhabitants are blessed. The ancient 
blackened beam incongruously fitted into the new structure excites the 
guests curiosity and leads to the telling of the legend which explains its 
significance. The first to build are the arrogant knights whose castle 
(p. 26), symbol of their sinful lives contemptuous of God and man, is in 
ruins, visible when lightning lights up the countryside on dark nights as a 
reminder of human wickedness. A third time a building goes up when 
Christen’s mother and wife challenge the god-fearing way of life. Their 
new luxurious house is a symbol of their superbia just as the castle is. It is 
razed by fire after Christen’s self-sacrifice, when the plague is banished and 
people return to a life of humble piety (p. 93). Houses and lives guided by 
wicked arrogance perish. Christen’s children go back to the old house and 
the god-fearing way of life. When the old house has eventually to be 
replaced, the symbol of victory over evil, the blackened beam with the spider 
is built into the new house to remind its inhabitants for ever of the immanence 
of evil and the necessity of the good way of life. (‘Nur in der Familie redete 
man davon [the legend], damit kein Glied derselben vergesse, was ein Haus 
bauet und ein Haus zerstort, was Segen bringt und Segen vertreibt.’ p. 94.) 

From man’s place on God’s earth we move in the third paragraph to his 
place in God's universe: 


Nicht umsonst glinzte die durch Gottes Hand erbaute Erde und das von 
Menschenhanden erbaute Haus im reinsten Schmucke . . . Es war der Tag, an 
welchem der Sohn wieder zum Vater gegangen war zum Zeugnis, dass die 
Leiter noch am Himmel stehe, auf welcher Engel auf — und niedersteigen und 
die Seele des Menschen, wenn sie dem Leibe sich entwindet, und ihr Heil und 
Augenmerk beim Vater droben war und nicht hier auf Erden. 


Starting from the central antithesis of God’s creation and man’s work 
Gotthelf unfolds in telling imagery the propositions of his tale of sin and 
salvation. 

In the fourth paragraph we return to the objective level of human life. 
Again we are rather disturbed by the artificiality of the high-flown style to 
describe a simple scene: 


In des Brunnens Nahe wurden mit besonderer Sorgfalt Pferde gestriegelt, 
stattliche Miitter, umgaukelt von lustigen Fiillen; im breiten Brunnentroge 
stillten behaglich blickende Kiihe ihren Durst, und zweimal musste der Bube 
Besen und Schaufel nehmen, weil er die Spuren ihrer Behaglichkeit nicht 
sauber genug weggeraumt. Herzhaft wuschen am Brunnen mit einem hand- 
lichen Zwilchfetzen staimmige Magde ihre rotbrachten Gesichter, die Haare 
in zwei Knauel iiber den Ohren zusammengedreht, trugen mit eilfertiger 
Emsigkeit Wasser durch die gedffnete Tiire, und in miachtigen Stéssen hob 
sich gerade und hoch in die blaue Luft empor aus kurzem Schornsteine die 
dunkle Rauchsiaule. 
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One effect this style has, however; it indicates that the realism of the cowshed 
and sturdy farm-girls washing their red faces at the fountain in front of the 
house is not an aim in itself but merely a symbol of an atmosphere, of a way 
of life. It shows again how Gotthelf creates objective reality to express 
symbolic values, or, to put it in a different way, he expresses spiritual con- 
ceptions in a realistically objective vision. His dung heap is both dung heap 
and symbol like the black spider and the green huntsman, the boy mes- 
sengers, the thunderstorms, Hans von Stoffeln, etc. It is objective fact in 
one moment and assumes symbolic significance without warning or transi- 
tion in a flash. Such language is typical of prophetic or visionary writing — 
of the Old Testament and of the Vedic hymns. 

Antithesis is the fundamental conceptual principle as well as the structural 
and stylistic one of Die schwarze Spinne. Parallelism and contrast give it 
infinitely varied expression : Christine : Christen; vigilant priest : negligent 
priest; ‘treues Weib’ : “wildes Weib’; bearing children : bearing spiders; idyll 
of the Rahmengeschichte : apocalyptic horror of the plague. The Taufe-motif 
linking Rahmengeschichte and legend is travestied in the Knecht-scene: ‘taufte 
den Hund unterem Ofen’ (p. 86). The style echoes in detail the same features. 
After the overladen style of the introductory pages we relax in the intimacy 
of the humorously rambling account of peasant hospitality. The rather 
painful description of the grandfather taking ‘aus der langen Weste tiefer 
Tasche das Feuerzeug’ gives way to genuine sounding sentences like: 


Die arme Gotte aber, die rauchte wie ein Dampfkessel, verstand den Wink, 
versorgete den heissen Kaffee so schnell als méglich und sagte zwischen den 
Absatzen, zu denen der gliihende Trank sie zwang: ‘Ich wire schon lange 
zweg, wenn ich nicht mehr hatte nehmen miissen als ich hinunterbringen 
kann, aber ich komme jetzt.’ (p. 12) 


The language in its inornate simplicity moves aptly on the level of food and 
drink and ‘blecherne Léffel, die am Tischtuch abgewischt werden’. In its 
long winding periods of short clauses of indirect speech it conjures up the 
tortuous, highly stylized yet simple, unsophisticated hospitality which 
measures its success by the amount of food and drink the guest manages to 
consume. 

A similar switch occurs immediately after the first appearance of the 
Griine when he offered his help and mentioned his price. The word-order 
which places adverbs and adverbials out of their natural order in specially 
stressed position creates high tension. Gotthelf’s word-order is always 
dictated by emphasis rather than grammar. “Da lachte hellauf der Griine, 
dass die Fische im Bache sich bargen, die Végel das Dickicht suchten, und 
grausig schwankte die Feder am Hute, und auf und nieder ging das Bartchen’ 
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(p. 32). The figure of polysyndeton (und... und) draws special attention 
to the parallelism. This compellingly insistent language with its haunting 
rhythm makes us forget the story-teller, the grandfather, but with the intro- 
duction of Christine we are brought back to reality: 


Ein einziges Weib schrie nicht den andern gleich. Das war ein grausam 
handlich Weib [dialect!], eine Lindauerin soll es gewesen sein, und hier auf 
dem Hofe hat es gewohnt. (p. 32) 


Straightaway the Lindauerin is brought into the present and linked with the 
the house and the way of life of the assembled guests. The knights, their 
tyranny, the Griine are but a bad dream but this woman is also part of the 
present. The language resumes the rambling tone and the indirect speech 
which characterized the Gotte scene but only until the momentous events 
continue their course: “Des folgenden Tages, als in stilles Gewimmer das 
Wehgeschrei verglommen war, sassen die Manner zusammen, suchten Rat 
und fanden keinen’ (p. 33). 

The men begin their work. It is a hopeless task. The sentences become 
shorter and more abrupt as the peasants reach the nadir of fatigue and despair: 


Eine fiirchterliche Mutlosigkeit erfasste diese, keinen Wagen hatten sie mehr 
ganz, keinen Zug unbeschadigt, in zwei Tagen nicht drei Buchen zur Stelle 
gebracht, und alle Kraft war erschépft. (p. 34) 


Now an arresting word-order presages a change of situation: 


Nacht war es geworden, schwarze Wolken stiegen auf, es blitzte zum ersten 
Mal in diesem Jahre. An den Weg hatten sich die Manner gesetzt.... (p.34) 


Tripartite sentence structure is typical of the style which describes situations 
of great tension and momentous decisions. Anaphora often underlines the 
tripartite construction: 


Sie wollten da auf Buchen warten, die von Sumiswald kommen sollten, 
wollten ungestért sinnen iiber ihr Elend, wollten ruhen lassen ihre zerschlagenen 
Glieder. (p. 35) 


or epiphora: “So soll auch der Mensch klagen, soll alles klagen, soll dem ersten 
besten klagen, vielleicht hilft ihm der erste beste’ (p. 30); or mere repetition: 
‘War man einmal vorbei, so konnte man ruhig fahren, ruhig abladen, ruhig 
zu frischer Ladung wieder gehen’ (p. 44). By means of parallelism he pro- 
duces an effect of retardation and suspense and gives dignity to the language: 


schlug mit Keulen, mit Beilen nach ihr, aber alles umsonst, der schwerste Stein 
erdriickte sie nicht, das scharfste Beil verletzte sie nicht, unversehens sass sie 
dem Menschen im Gesicht, unversehrt kroch sie an ihn heran. (p. 72) 
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Cognate with this figure of style which is particularly characteristic of the 
Bible, is that of the twin formula. It is biblical and popular at the same time. 
Small wonder that dozens are found. Many alliterate: Sie méchten weder 
Dickes noch Diinnes (p. 16), mit Schlagen und Schimpfen (p. 26); others rhyme 
Dach und Fach, Schritt und Tritt, Gut und Blut; others are synonymous: 
Weinen und Heulen, Angst und Grauen; yet others are simply conventional: 
Gliick und Segen, in Reih und Glied, Haus und Hof. 

As Christine’s suffering becomes greater the language becomes quicker, 
the parallelism runs more smoothly towards some awful climax: 


Je naher der Tag der Geburt kam, desto schrecklicher ward der Brand auf 
ihrer Wange, desto miachtiger dehnte der schwarze Punkt sich aus, deutliche 
Beine streckte er von sich aus, kurze Haare trieb er empor, glanzende Punkte 
und Streifen erschienen auf seinem Riicken, und zum Kopfe ward der Hicker, 
und glanzend und giftig blitzte es aus demselben wie aus zwei Augen hervor. 
Laut auf schrien alle, wenn sie die giftige Kreuzspinne sahen auf Christines 
Gesicht und voll Angst und Grauen flohen sie, wenn sie sahen, wie sie fest 
sass im Gesichte und aus demselben herausgewachsen. (p. 51) 


The intensity of the language grows as Christine reaches her “Tag der 
Geburt’ (the reference is to her as much as to the ‘treue Weib’). Pains of 
birth are seen by the orthodox as a punishment for Eve's fall. Hardening in 
sin produces ever-increasing pain, until earthly suffering becomes the 


suffering of hell: 


jedes Bein war ein Hillenbrand, der Spinne Leib die Hille selbst, und als des 
Weibes erwartete Stunde kam, da war es Christine, als umwalle sie ein 
Feuermeer, als wiihlten feurige Messer in ihrem Mark, als ftihren feurige 
Wirbelwinde durch ihr Gehirn. (p. 51) 


Metaphor and meaning become one. The apocalyptic tale is told in apo- 
calyptic imagery. Fire-symbolism permeates the whole passage: ‘als ob die 
Flamme aus ihrem Dache schliige, cilten sie heim...’ (p. 54); here the use 
of the definite article helps to identify the fire as the fire, the fire of hell. 
Occasionally the imagery is of such stark simplicity as, for instance, when 
the innocent little boy runs for help in the hour of greatest need and “Tauben 
und Hiihner liefen ihm um die Fiisse, stossend und spielend sprang sein Lamm 
ihm nach’ (p. $9) that we are reminded of the conventional attributes in 
medieval painting and sculpture. The alliterative and onomatopoeic lan- 
guage of the description of the storm would sound rhetorical and pompous 
taken realistically, but as obviously God’s divine wrath itself is symbolically 
meant (‘Es sauste und brauste und tosete, als sollten diese Téne zusammen- 
schmelzen zur letzten Posaune, die der Welten Untergang verkiindet, und 
feurige Garben fielen iiber das Dorf. . .’ p. 63) the style fulfils the function 
of making a myth out of the storm. The language becomes that of the 
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medieval preacher of penitence and fanatic purger who made the flesh creep 
and revelled in gruesome detail. The horrific character of the spider is 
relentlessly driven home by repetition, alliteration and assonance: 


Aber auf seinem Kopfe sass gross die Spinne und glotzte um den Rittertisch, 
aber der Ritter ftihlte sie nicht. Da begann die Glut zu strémen durch Gehirn 
und Blut, grasslich schrie er auf, fuhr mit der Hand nach dem Kopfe, aber die 
Spinne war nicht mehr dort, war in ihrer schrecklichen Schnelle den Rittern 
allen iiber ihre Gesichter gelaufen, keiner konnte es wehren; einer nach dem 
andern schrie auf, von Glut verzehrt, und von: des Pfaffen Glatze nieder 
glotzte sie in den Greuel hinein, und mit dem Becher, der nicht aus seiner 
Hand wollte, wollte der Pfaffe den Brand léschen, der loderte vom Kopfe 
herab durch Mark und Bein. Aber der Waffe trotzte die Spinne und glotzte 
von ihrem Throne herab in den Greuel, bis der letzte Ritter den letzten Schrei 
ausgestossen, am letzten Atemzuge geendet. (p. 71) 


Repetition is frequently employed to drum in, in preacher-like fashion, 
some important fact: “dass er wachen solle iiber Beten und Essen, wehren 
solle gottlosem Leben, gottlosen Reden und gottlosem Schanden der Gaben 
Gottes’ (p. 88). To describe the ways of the foreign women who had come 
to the farm the word Hoffart is mentioned six times in one short paragraph 
(p. 80). The spider glotzt at practically every appearance and the ‘wilde 
Weib’ of whom Christen first did not know ‘war es Christine in ihrer 
urspriinglichen Gestalt’ is referred to as “das glotzende Weib’. 

Alliteration is mainly used as a stylistic device to give emphasis (‘Und 
mitten unter ihnen stand mit grinsendem Gesicht der Griine’ p. 36); some- 
times it is onomatopoeic at the same time, e.g. ‘es war ihr als zische Fleisch 
zwischen gliihenden Zangen’ when the Griine kisses Christine, or ‘sieht er. . . 
in schnellstem Laufe, wie gejagt von des Windes wildestem Stosse, daher- 
fliegen eine wilde Gestalt’ (p. 63). 

A word must be said about the tempo and structure of the sentences. The 
rhythm is well marked and responds effectively to the moods of the action 
and plot. Repetition is skilfully used to indicate the dragging of time: “Eine 
Ewigkeit verstrich, endlich kam er, und wiederum verstrich eine Ewigkeit, 
endlich ging er langsam auf den langen Weg...’ (p. 59) where language 
itself seems to be tethered and unable to move on. On the other hand 
Christen’s decision to act and sacrifice himself.is reflected in a quickened 
determined rhythm and an asyndetic accumulation of verbs: 


Da zog er herab mit seinen Kindern aus dem neuen Haus ins alte Haus, 
schnitt zam Loch einen neuen Zapfen, liess ihn weihen mit heiligem Wasser 
und heiligen Spriichen, /egte zum Zapfen den Hammer, setzte zu den Betten 
der Kinder sich und harrte der Spinne. (p. 89) 
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Gotthelf’s sentences have often been called amorphous. At the decisive 
points in Die schwarze Spinne, however, the sentences reflect in their structure 
the structural principles of the plot itself: parallelism, antithesis and contrast. 
A few examples may suffice; an arrangement according to structure will 


illustrate the point: 


p. 92. 

= pmo a } [weakness of the flesh]. 

aber er betete fort und fort, [strength of the soul]. 

hielt Gott fest vor Augen, hielt aus in der Hille Glut, [antithesis of God and Hell]. 


p- 95. 
alt wurmstichig 

Aber auch das neue Haus ward wiederum und, und sein Holz, 
klein faul 
fest 

nur der Posten hier blieb und 

eisenhart. 

p. 92 


(Das Weib): Es achtete sich seines Winkens nicht, 

hdrte nicht die Worte aus seiner keuchenden Brust, 

stiirzte in seine vorgestreckten Hinde, 

klammerte an sie sich an, 

in Todesangst musste er die Wiitende schleppen zum Hause 

herein, 

muss frei die Arme kimpfen, 
ehe es ihm gelingt, 

ins alte Loch die Spinne zu drangen, 

mit sterbenden Handen den Zapfen vorzuschlagen. 
Er vermags mit Gottes Hiilfe. 


Four clauses describe the woman’s action, four the man’s reaction. The 
first four each begin with the verb, the rhythm becoming more and more 
frenzied. The first two describing Christen’s struggle are linked by the use 
of the same auxiliary plus a main verb, and the last two by being both 
infinitive clauses. The first two deal with his struggle against the raving 
woman, the last two with his struggle against the spider. They are separated 
by the impersonal clause, impersonal because the success rests not on his 
strength but on what the short final main clause conveys. These two short 
statements are complementary. 

Although some aspects of Gotthelf’s language, e.g. his use of hyperbolic 
metaphors and similes which add such life to his style hardly come to the 
fore here, Die schwarze Spinne is in many ways a unique tour de force and 
certainly one of Gotthelf’s greatest achievements. 
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NOTES 


1 It is significant that in the very popular serialized broadcast adaptations Gotthelf’s language is always 
translated into pure Bernese dialect. 

2 Die Kdserei in der Vehfreude, p. 334, vol. XII of Samtliche Werke, ed. R. Hunziker u. H. Bloesch, 
Erlenbach-Ziirich, 1922. The Kaserei is about average in the mixture of dialect and standard. 

3 In a letter, 1845, he says: ‘Ich will nie im Dialekt schreiben, und auf den ersten 20 Seiten wird man 
wenig davon merken, nachher werde ich dazu gezwungen, ich mag wollen oder nicht . . .” (SW. Ergan- 
zungsband, V, 335). 

* On the linguistic situation of German-speaking Switzerland see A. Senn, ‘Verhaltnis von Mundart 
und Schriftsprache in der deutschen Schweiz’, Journal of Eng. and Gmce. Philology, XXXIV, 1935, 42-58; 
L. Forster, “The Language in German Switzerland’, GLL, IV, 1939, 65-73; R. E. Keller, ‘Schweizer- 
deutsch’, Archivum Linguisticum, IV, 1952, 155-68. 

5 In the Kdserei there is even a letter in dialect (p. 176), which is quite unrealistic. 

6 Page references are to volume XVII of Samtliche Werke, ed. R. Hunziker u. H. Bloesch, 1936. 

7 See W. Muschg, Gotthelf, die Geheimnisse des Erzahlers, Munich, 1931, pp. 435f, 495F. 

® See T. Salfinger, Gotthelf und die Romantik, Basle 1945, pp. 90ff; G. T. Hughes, Gotthelf considered as an 
Epic Writer, typescript diss. Cambridge, 1952, pp. 215ff; F. Grob, Jeremias Gotthelfs ‘Geld und Geist’, 
Studien zur kiinstlerischen Gestaltung, Olten, 1948, pp. 102ff. 

* This is brought out best by Salfinger, op. cit. pp. 87-106. 








DAS HOFFGESINDT VENERIS AND SOME ANALOGUES 
BY P. B. SALMON 


Das Hoffgesindt Veneris is dated 1517 and listed as the second of Hans Sachs’s 
Fastnachtspiele. With good reason it has been almost universally written 
off as devoid of dramatic interest, the work of a craftsman who was still learn- 
ing his craft, and compared unfavourably with the later genre-pieces, of 
which some, e.g. Der farendt Schiiler im Paradeis or Die ungleichen Kinder Eve, 
are still capable of presentation as curtain-raisers. 

The ‘action’, if such a term may be applied to this short piece, is sim- 
plicity itself. Der getrew Eckhard performs the prologue, Danheuser sets the 
scene more closely as the Venusberg, and then in turn Ritter, Doctor, Burger, 
Bawer, Landtzknecht, Spieler, Trinker, Jungfraw and Frewlein boast of their 
immunity to Venus’ darts, ignore the warning of Eckhard and fall, bemoan- 
ing their lot. Danheuser asks for forgiveness for them all, and Eckhard 
speaks the epilogue. It is clear that this is no one-act drama, but something 
like a fancy-dress parade. It is in fact a late representative of the type of 
Fastnachtspiel (processional, revueartig) which was the predominant form in 
the fifteenth century. Of the 132 Fastnachtspiele collected by A. von Keller,* 
rather more than a third are of this primitive type. By comparison, indeed, 
Hans Sachs’s play is extremely sophisticated, for he avoids the alternative 
dangers of insipidity and salacity which otherwise beset this early form of 
carnival play. Not only this, for in almost every earlier specimen of the pro- 
cessional type the introductory remarks of the Einschreier or precursor are 
followed merely by a series of single speeches by the ‘characters’ who are 
depicted, and concluded by a speech from the Ausschreier,? or occasionally 
from one of the characters, usually asking for indulgence for any breach of 
decorum in the course of the play, and rather less frequently calling for a 
dance. Once the theme has been introduced, the speeches of the participants 
run parallel. One ‘character’ shows no awareness of the presence of the 
others: they do not speak to one another, and they address the audience in 
speeches of like length. In these speeches, the performers may attempt to 
outdo one another in folly, generally recounting their unsavoury excesses 
in amorous exploits; e.g. Keller's No. 13 depicting twelve contestants for 
the hand of a woman, or No. 64 (Von den zwelf Pfaffenknechten), where 
twelve manservants recount their disservices to their master in more or less 
regular speeches.* This peculiarity has been taken to point to the origin of 
the Fastnachtspiel in a procession of men (or less often of women) in fan- 
tastic costumes: the speeches would thus emerge as explanations of their 
dress. That the form was originally non-dramatic is borne out by the 
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comparatively late emergence of the farcical sketch which was to become 
characteristic of the Fastnachtspiel in the hands of Hans Sachs and other 
Nuremberg authors.® 

In some of the other processional Fastnachtspiele there may be found a 
slight complication, perhaps the beginning of a more dramatic form, where 
a recital of follies becomes a contest of follies. The contest is implicit, of 
course, in No. 13, but explicit in No. 14 (Morischgentanz) where die Frau 
mit dem Apfel delivers judgment on ten foolish men.* This type may perhaps 
be regarded as intermediate between the straightforward processional Fast- 
nachtspiel and the mock trial. For though court scenes may be regarded as 
an independent and almost equally fruitful source of the subject-matter of 
the Fastnachtspiel as the procession of men in disguise, they may also be re- 
garded as close variants of the procession. The matter at issue, usually a 
sordid dispute between husband and wife, is generally heard before a judge 
and a number of Schéffen, each of whom states his opinion in a short speech, 
usually his only one. When each of the Schéffen puts forward a suggestion 
for the treatment of the offender, the parallelism of the processional ty pe is 
established; and this is sometimes the most extensive part of the piece.’ 

Of the plays in Keller's collection which do not exploit parallelism in 
some way, there are few which depict a single comic incident, as do Hans 
Sachs’s sketches. The Fastnachtspiele of Hans Folz (there are in all eight 
attributions in the collection) are mainly processional in form, but there 
are two which cannot be dismissed so summarily. Die alt und neu Ee (No. 1: 
not universally attributed to Folz) is, as its title implies, far more serious than 
the general run of the plays in the collection, while Ein Fastnachtspiel von 
einem Arzt und einem Kranken (No. 120) is a sketch in the Nuremberg 
manner. A similar result is obtained by the examination of the Fastnachtspiele 
attributed to another Nuremberg author who is known by name, Hans 
Rosenpliit. The attributions vary in number from nine to twenty-seven:* 
among the shorter list there are several which belong to the primitive type 
(No. 96 is, for example, a simple procession). Trial scenes (e.g. No. 42 Das 
Korgericht) are generally written for fewer performers than those of the 
simpler, near-processional type. There are also two which might be con- 
sidered as sketches (No. 19 Von zweien Eheleuten and No. 46 Wie ein Bauerin 
mit einem Edelmann wettet). However, these two depend for their effect on 
words rather than on action; what action there is has to be deduced, and is 
not presented to the audience. No. 46 uses parallel speeches in a novel way — 
to mark the passage of time while action is (presumably) taking place else- 
where. Hans Sachs is thus not alone in exploiting the single humorous 
incident, but it must be said that the great majority of his Fastnachtspiele — 
and his output was about twice as great as the most generous estimate of 
Rosenpliit’s — do show a great advance in the presentation of an incident in 
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action. Nevertheless, at the beginning of his career he was content to build 
on the more primitive, and at that time more conventional form of Fast- 
nachtspiel. 

Variety is inherently lacking in the processional Fastnachtspiel: it might 
be thought an obvious step to replace the unrelieved series of peasants, whose 
only progression is one of grossness, by the representatives of various classes, 
but this development is extremely rare. In Keller’s collection there are three 
plays which may be considered here. No. 78 (Vom Babst, Cardinal und von 
Bischoffen) contains speeches from members of various social classes, both 
clerical and lay; they indulge in mutual recriminations rather than in present- 
ing themselves to the audience as representatives of the follies and vices of 
their kind. However, the follies and vices are there. No. 95 (Di jung Rott 
Vasnacht) consists almost entirely of speeches alternately divided between 
the sexes, but the social range is not large. No. 70 (Vom Werben umb die 
Junkfraw) represents Ritter, Baur, Pfaff, Messner, Miinch, Pegauner, Schmid, 
Wagner, Schuster, Schneider, Kiirsner, Metzler, and each in turn sets out the 
claim of his class to be best able to support the woman in marriage. In this 
case the speeches have the regularity which is otherwise a feature of the pro- 
cessional Fastnachtspiel. Other Fastnachtspiele which present a variety of 
classes are either of the altercatio or of the sketch type: they have a smaller 
cast than the processional type, and thus fall out of consideration here. It 
cannot, however, be claimed that the introduction of characters from 
different walks of life by Hans Sachs in Das Hoffgesindt is an original feature 
(though this is not to say that it was not independent), but at least it was 
novel. 

Simple as it is, the structure of the dialogue of Das Hoffgesindt represents a 
considerable advance in complexity by comparison with earlier specimens of 
the processional Fastnachtspiel. The commonest form is limited to a single 
speech from each of the characters in turn: the most elementary modification 
is one where a person of one sex addresses a person of the other, who replies, 
so that the pair take the place of the individual in the original type.’ A further 
advance has one constant figure, who is addressed in turn by, and replies 
in turn to, a set of characters. A simple specimen of this type is No. 15 
(Ein Vasnachtspil von Pulschaft), where a woman hears and rejects four wooers 
in turn, accepting a fifth. In No. 30 (Ein Vasnachtspil: die Egen) one of the 
characters (Der Mair) questions each of seven women in couplets, and receives 
their replies, each except the last in speeches of eight lines. In No. 103 seven 
colours dispute about their several merits. 

Compared with any of these, Das Hoffgesindt marks an advance. True, 
each of the victims of Venus is unaware of the existence of the others: the 
play is a series of parallels, not a progression. But now each figure has two 
speeches, the first boastful, the second downcast. Each addresses Venus, 
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receives an answer and a warning from Eckhard before being overcome, the 
the strictest symmetry being maintained between each little scene. None of 
the anonymous works before Hans Sachs’s time, none of the hypothetical 
ascriptions to Folz or Rosenpliit is so complex as this. No other Fastnachtspiel 
of the processional type approaches so close to dramatic incident, with the 
exception of one that in content, too, offers a far closer parallel to Das 
Hoffgesindt than any so far considered. 

This is Pamphilus Gengenbach’s Gouchmatt. This has greater variety than 
Hans Sachs's play, occasioned perhaps by its greater length. In turn, Jiingling, 
Eeman, Kriegssman, Doctor, Der alt Gouch, Der Pur (Bauer) fall victim to Venus’ 
charms, but here she, assisted by Cupido, delivers the victims now to Circis, 
now to Palaestra, on no discernible principle of symmetry. A Narr serves as 
a warning figure, giving common-sense advice to each of the victims in turn. 
Venus has a Hoffmeister, who corresponds to the Danheuser of Das Hoffgesindt. 
The play does not, however, conclude with a dance, and the seriousness of 
the Vorred and of some of the speeches set the work apart from the more 
usual Fastnachtspiel: it is almost a tract. A further point of difference lies in 
the protesting figure of the Beiirin, whose altercation with her husband 
towards the end of the play tends to turn it for the time being into a domestic 
sketch rather than a revue. Finally, the speeches are not formalized; they are 
much longer than usual, so much longer indeed that it would be hard for an 
audience to appreciate symmetrical arrangement if it were there. 

None the less, both subject matter and general treatment are reasonably 
close to those of Das Hoffgesindt. The question whether Hans Sachs is influ- 
enced by Gengenbach or vice versa is not settled; it is just possible that Hans 
Sachs may have seen a performance, though doubtful whether he can have 
owned the text by February 1517. Gengenbach’s play is stated by Goedeke 
to have been printed at Basle in 1517,'° and the only other early edition is 
one from Strasbourg, dated 1582: the long period of time between the two 
editions suggests that the play may have had some considerable oral currency. 

There is another work of Gengenbach’s which shows similarity in form — 
Die .x. Alter Dyser Welt. The suggested date of the first edition, published 
in Basle, is 1515. Others followed at Munich and Augsburg in 1518. In 
this play the principal part is that of a hermit, who speaks the prologue after 
the manner of an Ausschreier, and then proceeds to interview in turn the 
representatives of the ten ages of men: — ‘x. jor, ein kind; xx. jor, ein 

jingling; xxx. jor, ein man; xl. jor, stilstan; |. jor, wolgethon; lx. jor, Abgon; 
Ixx. jor, din seel bewar; lxxx. jor, der welt narr; xc. jor, der kinder spott; 
c. jor, nun gnod dir got.’ The distribution of the speeches is not entirely 
regular, but as a rule each personage speaks twice and is answered by the 
hermit. There is no concluding speech, and no assembly of characters at 
the end, and a dance would once again conform ill with the moralizing 
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seriousness which is maintained throughout. But the interest of this piece 
does not end with its formal resemblance to Das Hoffgesindt, for it has a 
parallel in pictorial representation in a woodcut of 1482,'! in addition to the 
literary and later pictorial parallels listed by Goedeke. The general idea was 
fairly widespread, and it is only the close resemblance in the captions of the 
woodcut and the descriptions of the participants in the Fastnachtspiel** which 
entitles us to speak of influence, direct or indirect, in this case. Unfortunately, 
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the woodcut has not been precisely located — Augsburg and the shores of | 


Lake Constance are suggested as possible places of origin. Some of the edi- 


tions of the .x. Alter, including that produced at Augsburg in 1518, are | 


accompanied by woodcuts, and some of these are further complicated by 


wee 


the depiction of a characteristic animal for each age group.'* The existence | 


of the woodcut of 1482 does not, however, mean that there was necessarily | 


an earlier Fastnachtspiel on the subject of the ten ages of man. The later 
Middle Ages did not, apparently, regard such subjects as more suitable for 
literary or dramatic than for pictorial treatment.‘ 

It is, after all, on such a series of pictures that the Dances of Death are 
based, and the existence of two notable fifteenth-century mural paintings 
of the Dance of Death at Basle suggests a possible parallel to the .x. Alter, 
and, more remotely, to the Gouchmatt. But popular as the theme of the 
Dance of Death was to become, no dramatic version exists in German.'® 
There is, indeed, a Low German Vastelavonds Spil van dem Dode vnde van 
dem Le*uende, thought to have been written as early as the turn of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries.‘* But although Death, in one of his speeches, 
acknowledges the familiar hierarchy of the victims of Death, the piece is, 
as its title implies, a dialogue between Death and one living man. It is not, 
therefore, a formal counterpart to the processional Fastnachtspiel: attempts to 


‘ “= ‘ ° : 
relate this form to the Dances of Death have had to limit themselves to the 
manifest external resemblances: the series of unassociated characters, and the | 


dance which frequently, but by no means invariably, ends the processional 
play.*’ It would be as well to note also the differences between the Dances 
of Death and the processional Fastnachtspiel. Only in such comparatively 
sophisticated works as the Gouchmatt and Das Hoffgesindt, which present an 
alternation of defiance and submission on the part of their characters, may a 
unifying force comparable with that of the Dances of Death be found. This 
may be a chance resemblance, or perhaps the result of the blending of two 
traditions which were regarded as independent. Further, the Dances of 
Death expound in varying length and detail their theme of the mortality 
of all men by displaying all the social classes falling a prey to Death, beginning 


with the highest, with Pope and Emperor, and working their way down- 


wards. In its simplest form, the accompanying text takes the form of a dia- | 
ogue between Death and each victim in turn, each ‘speaking’ a stanza of | 
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‘DAS HOFFGESINDT VENERIS’ AND SOME ANALOGUES 
uniform proportions.?* This parallelism establishes another feature shared 
by the Dances of Death and the processional Fastnachtspiel, but it is not always 
maintained. There could, of course, be no digression of the kind made by 
the Beiirin in the Gouchmatt: that is, no doubt, an innovation in the play 
made in the interests of more dramatic presentation. The portrayal of various 
social classes was, as we have seen, very rare in the processional Fastnachtspiel, 
which dealt at first with the embodiment of lewd bumpkins for the edifica- 
tion of an urban audience, and developed into the presentation of roughly 
differentiated types. Das Hoffgesindt with its Toper and Gamer is an example 
of this movement; it has also the beginnings of social differentiation in its 
Ritter, Bauer and Landtzknecht, or in its Junkfraw and Frewlein. But, like the 
others, Das Hoffgesindt omits the great in its presentation of universal folly. 
It is less exhaustive, perhaps because the repetition of parallel scenes would be 
unbearably tedious, even with rudimentary characterization (e.g. the Landtz- 
knecht introduced by his oath); perhaps because its avowed aim was to 
amuse rather than to instruct. 

In its restriction to types of folly rather than to their instances in the various 
social classes, the almost contemporary Narrenschiff may also be cited as an 
example ofa similar form. The very title of the work may conceal a reference 
to the practices of carnival time, if one etymology of the world is accepted." 
But here again the catalogue is much longer than would have been tolerable 
in a work designed to be acted. Here, too, there is a serious intent: ‘Zu 
nutz vnd heilsamer ler, vermanung vnd ervolgung der wissheit, vernunfft 
vnd gtiter sitten: Ouch zu verachtung vnd straff der narrheit, blintheit, 
irrsal vnd dorheit’ is Brandt’s explanation on the title-page of the purpose 
of his work. It is this intent, not to mention the learned examples of the 
follies as they occur, which once again disturbs the striking parallel in form 
(or formlessness) between the processional Fastnachstspiel and the Narrenschiff. 

If the presentation of folly in high places was too serious a subject for the 
Fastnachtspiel, the warning of inescapable death seems to be out of sympathy 
with the spirit of carnival. It may be only coincidence that a treatment of a 
relatively serious theme in the manner of a Fastnachtspiel by Hans Sachs in 
Der Caron mit den abgeschidenen Geisten (1531)*° is described by the author 
as a ‘tragedi’. The piece is a close adaptation of the tenth of Lucian’s Dialogues 
of the Dead, to which Hans Sachs has added little. In being cast in one act it 
resembles other early essays in tragedy by Hans Sachs, and this point of 
resemblance to the Fastnachtspiel may therefore be only fortuitous. The term 
‘tragedi’ is applied loosely to other works as well, and here means no more 
than that the play is a ‘sad’ one, since all the characters are dead. Hans Sachs, 
however, makes all his characters name themselves on entering, except the 
Philosopher, who is identified by Menippus, as he was in Lucian. It is clearly 
in the interest of visual presentation that each character should be made 
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known to the audience as soon as possible; but the innovation also goes 
some way towards establishing the parallelism of the processional Fast- 
nachtspicl. It appears to have been made by Hans Sachs himself,?* and it is 
tempting to think that he had the technique of the Fastnachtspiel in mind 
when writing his ‘tragedi’.. But whether the adaptation is conscious or un- 
conscious, we are here presented with the form of the Fastnachtspiel in the 
guise of tragedy, and this may reinforce the suspicion that the Dance of 
Death was generally taken too seriously to permit its use as the subject of a 
Fastnachtspiel. 

Nevertheless, a literary relationship exists between processional Fast- 
nachtspiel, Narrenschiff and Dance of Death: the common interest lies in the 
presentation of all men as in some ways equals; the Fastnachtspiel shares 
parallelism with the Dance of Death, and folly with the Narrenschiff. The 
two non-dramatic forms have exhaustiveness in common. But the main 
distinguishing feature of the Fastnachtspiel is the absence of any serious intent: 
it is almost as if it were making a deliberate attempt to exploit a widespread 
medieval method of presentation** by turning it inside out— making a joke 
of a sermon — in a way entirely in keeping with the spirit of carnival. As 
befits a less serious form, it is less exhaustive than the others, and perhaps 
for this reason lends itself more readily to ‘dramatic’ presentation. 


NOTES 


1H. A. von Keller, Fastnachtspiele aus dem 15. Jahrhundert (1853 and 1858 — vols. XXVIII-XXX and 
XLVI of the Bibliothek des litterarischen Vereines in Stuttgart). 


2 The term ‘Ausschreier’ is sometimes used at the beginning as well. One may think of a master of the | 
revels who is present throughout the performance: a differentiation from the “Einschreier’ is probably | 


one of function rather than of person. 


3 Cf. also Nos. 12, 16, 25, 28, 44, 45, §0, 65, 74, 86. No. 122 has women as its main participants, but | 


s otherwise similar. 

4 Cf. A. Creizenach, Geschichte des neueren Dramas, I, 410 (Halle, 1893). 

5 Ibid., 412. 

6 Similar variations may be seen in Nos. 15, 33, 38, 47, 70, 82. On No. 32, and some similar Fastnacht- 
spiele in the Sterzinger Handschrift, cf. V. Michels, Studien iiber die alteren deutschen Fastnachtspiele (Stras- 
bourg, 1896 — Quellen und Forschungen, Heft LX XVII). 

7 Nos. 10, 18, 29, 72, 73 exploit court scenes in this way. 

8 H. Niewohner in the Verfasserlexikon attributes the following Fastnachtspiele to Rosenpliit: Nos. 19, 
39, 41, 42, 49, 88, 96, 100, 108, 109. 

® Cf. Nos. 11, 49, 95, 102. No. §9 presents not pairs, but speeches alternately by men and women. 

10 Pamphilus Gengenbach [Works] ed. K. Goedeke, 618 (Hanover, 1856). The British Museum gives 
*[1519]’ as the date of a copy of the Basle edition of the Gouchmatt. 

11 W. L. Schreiber, Handbuch der Holz- und Metallschnitte, vol. TV, item 1881 (Leipzig, 1927). The 
unique copy of this print is in the British Museum. The date is incorporated as part of the design. 

12 The wording is identical apart from dialectal differences and the transposition of the captions to ages 
40 and so. There are several parallels to the jingle on the ten ages, but none so close as that between 
Gengenbach and the woodcut. Cf. W. Wackernagel, Die Lebensalter, 29ff (Basle, 1862), where the resem- 
blance is noted and influence suggested. 

13 As does the 1482 woodcut. What appears to be the same set of animals is depicted in the 1518 
edition of Gengenbach, but not from a similar block, nor in the same order. A poem of Klara Hatzlerin 
of Augsburg, dated 1471, has the same animals in the same order as in the woodcut, as symbols for the 
ten ages of man. This seems to reinforce the localization of the woodcut at Augsburg. 

14 As late as the seventeenth century, Flemish painters could produce a series of pictures of ‘Proverbs’: 
e.g. a work of David Teniers the younger, which makes a composite picture of ‘Proverbs’ (No. 421 in 
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the Winter Exhibition of Flemish Art at the Royal Academy, 1953-54), and another by Pieter Bruegel 
the elder, showing each of twelve ‘Proverbs’ in a separate small square (No. 385 in the same exhibition). 
Since these ‘Proverbs’ are in fact much like the follies of the Fastnachtspiel, it might be possible to describe 
the latter as a ‘processional’ painting. 

15 J. M. Clark, The Dance of Death, 92ff (Glasgow, 1950) asserts that the Dance of Death originated as 
a dramatic form, giving convincing evidence from contemporary accounts of performances (outside 
Germany) of plays on this theme, which in some cases antedate the earliest pictorial representation. In 
the absence of texts, it is of course impossible to make any formal comparison. 

16 Keller, No. 121. Cf. W. Stammler, Der Totentanz, 27 and note (Munich, 1948). 

17 Cf. W. Wackernagel, ‘Der Totentanz’, Z/dA, IX, 312, and M. J. Rudwin, The Origins of the German 
Carnival Comedy, 34 (New York, 1920). 

18 The alternation of regular speeches is a feature of the earlier Dances of Death, including the text 
which accompanied the frescoes at Les Innocents, Paris (1424), and the English version of this by John 
Lydgate. These are both ‘Dances of Death’, not ‘Dances of the Dead’, i.e. Death is the constant inter- 
locutor of his successive victims. 

19 “The union of the Carnival — currus navalis — and the Feast of Fools is best symbolized in the Narren- 
schiff ..., which was a standing feature of the Carnival customs in many medieval German towns, and 
which gave the title to a satirical work by Sebastian Brandt.’ Rudwin, op. cit., 48. 

20 Most readily accessible as No. 2 in J. Tittmann, Dichtungen von Hans Sachs, Ill (Leipzig, 1885). 
Hoffgesindt is No. 1 in the same volume. 

21 If his source was, as has been stated, the Latin translation published by V. Vuerler in 1513. 

*2 For further details of this type of presentation, cf. H. Rosenfeld, ‘Die Entwicklung der Stinde- 
satire im Mittelalter’, ZfdPh., LXXI, 196-207. This article traces a development from Heinrich von 
Melk to Sebastian Brant, and sees parallels in medieval Easter plays, but not specifically in the 
carnival plays. 
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‘WOZU DICHTER IN DURFTIGER ZEIT?” 
BY C. K. BUTLER 


AttHouGH the German Romantics were not the first to be aware of the 
problem of the relations of an artist — in the generic sense of the term — to 
the society in which he lives, this theme became a special favourite of Ger- 
man Literature. By insisting on the independence of art from religion the 
Renaissance had sown the seeds of the problem, which with the German 
Romantics grew to a new stage of complexity. This complexity was 
engendered by the changing pattern of society, resulting in, among other 
things, the virtual end of the age of patronage, which may perhaps be seen 
as an intermediate stage between the complete independence of art and its 
former religious connection. The Romantics reacted violently against this 
compromise of the Aufklirung which ascribed to art a subservient role; 
they, following the lead of Klopstock, were anxious to establish the auton- 
omy of art and the absolute independence of the position of the artist in 
society, even if it does not recognize his high mission. This high mission is 
expounded in the philosophical works of, notably, Schelling and Novalis, 
in the essays and lectures of the Schlegels, and in the theoretical ‘by-products’ 
of Tieck and Wackenroder.*? Corresponding with this, there is a noticeable 
increase in the number of literary works which have an artist as the central 
character; yet few can be regarded as convincing expressions of the problem } 
implied in these theoretical writings, and none can be regarded as a fully | 
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successful work of art. It is the aim of this article to investigate this apparent | 
discrepancy; for it seems reasonable to expect a problem which absorbed 
the attention of a number of people who have other claims to be considered | 
literary artists to inspire at least several satisfying imaginative works, as, for 
example, the interest in rational moral development which occupied many 
minds at the end of the eighteenth century found a lasting transmutation in 
the great works of German Classical literature. Several possible explanations 
come to mind: perhaps there was no suitable form readily available, perhaps 
the theme does not lend itself to literary treatment; or perhaps the interest 
was superficial and the problem was not experienced sufficiently deeply to | 
leave any mark. : 
A consideration of the literary forms involved brings the matter rapidly 
into perspective. Discussion of the problem as reflected in lyrical poetry 
centres round one name — Hélderlin, who, both as man and poet, was 
involved in a desperate and losing life-long struggle to establish some measure | 
of harmony between his artistic vision of the world, and the world as it 
really was, uncharitable and unfeeling. Yet a full discussion of his poetry 
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would take us outside the scope of this article, for in his poetry is given an 
incomparable vision of the personal and metaphysical consequences of the 
artist’s struggle with destiny, but we would be mistaken, I think, to look there 
for a picture of the artist at odds with society. It is the whole orientation of 
the world in general, and not society in particular, which causes Hélderlin 
such distress, and thus he moves on a higher plane than that with which the 
present article is concerned. In his vision there is little that is physically 
tangible; personal relationships are lacking, and it is essentially a problem of 
persons in which this article is interested. This is not intended as a criticism 
of Hélderlin’s poetry, but serves to demonstrate that the theme under discus- 
sion cannot be adequately contained within lyrical poetry. It appears, there- 
fore, but rarely in the poetry of the other Romantics (not at all, for example, 
in Novalis), and they never in any case approach the intensity of Hélderlin. 
For most of them the problem did not exist as a personal one, and they saw 
the world of poetry as a place of refuge from the torments and limitations of 
the everyday world,* an attitude which is to be found recurring in other 
literary forms. 

As dramatic form was a notorious stumbling-block for the Romantics, its 
consideration here will also be brief; yet wider issues are inevitably raised as 
to the practicability of casting this theme in dramatic form at all. What is 
known of the private lives of both Heinrich von Kleist and Grillparzer 
reveals that they undoubtedly felt as sharply as anyone the difficulties and 
dangers of being an artist; like Hélderlin and Hoffmann they had to struggle 
with themselves as well as with the world. Kleist, however, never touches 
on this theme in any of his works, and Grillparzer does so only once. But 
even in Sappho it is frustrated love, rather than any problem arising from 
the heroine's poetic vocation, which brings about the final tragedy, of 
which Grillparzer himself said some twenty years after the play appeared, 
‘Was man meiner Sappho zum Vorwurf machte, ist vielmehr ein Vorzug 
des Stiickes — dass ich nimlich mehr das licbende Weib als ihr poetisches 
Element hervorhob.’* In the light of this unquestionably expert opinion 
the fact that up to the present day no satisfactory drama on the theme of 
life and art has been written adds weight to the suggestion that it is not 
suited to be cast in dramatic form. Grillparzer did not elaborate his reasons, 
but the inherent difficulty seems to lie in making the artist a convincing 
dramatic hero, as his whole tendency is to be passive rather than active. 
Making him able to bear the whole weight of the plot involves the insoluble 
paradox of stressing his need for special treatment by society, i.e. empha- 
sizing his sensitivity, and yet of strengthening his character so that a real con- 
flict with the rest of society can be developed: this could only be done at 
the expense of his sensitivity, of his integrity as an artist. Thus he seems 
fated never to be more than a ‘problem nature’ who arouses dramatic 
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' 
sympathy, and never to become a hero of full stature. Perhaps this is what { 


Vigny had in mind when he said: “Avec Chatterton, j'ai essayé de faire lire | 
une page de philosophie au théatre. Je voulais qu’on dit: C'est vrai, et non: 
c’est beau.’* The same dilemma confronts epic form, but there is a possible | 
solution to it which is not practicable in drama, that of introducing a con- | 


trasting character to carry the burden of the actual plot. 


The novel, although offering a wider setting and greater flexibility, had | 


not reached by 1800 the stage of development where it could satisfactorily | 
contain the problem. Indeed Romantic writers were seriously misled by its | 





apparent spaciousness and lack of form, and tended to exaggerate its dangers 


in their practice by becoming diffuse. Franz Sternbalds Wanderungen, for | 


example, seems to be constructed on the principle which its ‘hero’ once 
propounded about painting: “Wir kénnten oft Handlung und Komposition | 
entbehren, und doch eine grosse, herrliche Wirkung hervorbringen.’* The { 


genre was still very much the travel and adventure novel of the eighteenth } 


century which the appeal of “Wanderung’ to the Romantics tended to 
confirm rather than modify; the turning of the hero into an artist, a process 
which began with Ardinghello, was not accompanied by any generally adop- 


ted fundamental structural changes. The possibilities revealed by Werther ( 


had only been effectively followed up in Germany by Goethe himself in 
Die Wahlverwandtschaften. In Wilhelm Meister can be seen the infusion of the 


journey novel with the new psychological possibilities, a necessary preli- | 
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minary to a successful ‘artist’ novel, and it was upon the construction and f 


style of this novel that Novalis modelled his Heinrich von Ofterdingen. The 


incidents described in the first part show evidence of having been carefully | 


selected to bring out various aspects of Heinrich’s character and his relations | 


with the world round him, and are very far removed from the random } 
sequence of the plot of Sternbald. Hoffmann, although retaining many of the 


devices of the eighteenth-century novel, carried this process of deepening its 
psychological content a stage further in Die Elixiere des Teufels and, more f 


significently from the point of view of the present article, in Kater Murr. 
Yet he was careful to relieve the highly charged atmosphere of the Kreisler 
episodes by the device of ‘cross-cutting’ into the sharply contrasting story of the 
Philistine cat — ostensibly the chief content of the work. This stroke of 
genius, which also underlines the dualism between good and evil running 
through the work, enabled him to introduce an element of humour and irony 
which gives it balance and proportion, and to increase the tension and bitter- 
ness of the episodes in Kreisler’s battle with society. It is a great pity that he, 
like Novalis, was not able to complete and revise his work and eliminate its 
present faults; it would then undoubtedly have been one of the greatest 
works of the Romantic movement. 

The related form of the Novelle, which, because of its particular im- 
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portance in German literature demands special consideration here, was also 
going through an interesting stage of transition in much the same way. 
From the very beginning, the centre of interest of the ‘novella’ had been 
individual persons. The German Romantic ‘Novellisten’ moved away 
from the often superficial irony of the ‘Pointe’ cultivated by the Italians, 
and deepened the interest in persons by trying to show with sharp precision 
how an unusual event or series of events illuminated, as with a flash of 
lightning, both the unsuspected heights and depths of a particular character. 
They were especially interested in the conflicts of a character with forces 
both outside and inside himself, which derive from another plane of existence, 
and whose workings he cannot understand. This development would seem 
to have made the Novelle an ideal medium in which to express in concen- 
trated form the problems of the artist (as brilliantly demonstrated later in 
Morike’s Novelle about Mozart), yet the Romantics made comparatively 
little use of the form for this purpose. In spite of Tieck’s constant preoccupa- 
tion with it, and of his earlier contribution to the deepening of its psycho- 
logical content, only the first of his three Novellen on Shakespeare — Das 
Fest zu Kenilworth—can be regarded as successful. This gives a brilliant picture 
of the extraordinary sensitivity of the child William, and of the total inability 
of those around him to understand the signs of the greatness to come. The 
future is admirably foreshadowed in the climax of the story, where Shake- 
speare appears inadvertently before the queen. Only the last part of the rest 
of the trilogy — Dichterleben — rises to this level. Hoffmann’s Novellen, which 
were nearly all concerned with this theme of life and art, show no progressive 
improvement either. Rather they start with two masterpieces, Ritter Gluck, 
and Der Goldene Topf, in which ironical contrast again plays an important 
structural role as in Kater Murr, and the fiery Lindhorst offsets the dreamy 
Anselmus. Later Novellen varied considerably according to Hoffmann’s 
wayward genius, but his failures were at least a warning to others who 
attempted the theme, and he may be said to have cleared the way for Thomas 
Mann and later writers. 

The second part of this article will attempt to give a picture of the formula- 
tion and vision of the problem by the more important writers of the period. 
The habit of attacking the Philistine bourgeois became popular at the turn 
of the century; but it was often more of an attitude than a deeply felt emotion, 
and Lucinde and Florentin, for example, although depicting artists, throw no 
light on the theme under discussion here. The real bridging point between the 
Classical and the Romantic movements is Novalis’s attack on Wilhelm 
Meisters Lehrjahre. As has been seen, he had no quarrel with Goethe’s style, 
which he praises consistently, but he found much to disapprove of in the 
‘Gehalt und Kraft’ of the work. He never wrote a connected essay on the 
novel, but his fragmentary remarks show that by 1800 it had become a kind 
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of béte noire for him. An entry of February 1st of that year may be taken as 
characteristic; it is headed ‘Gegen Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre’, and reads; 
‘Es ist im Grunde ein fatales und albernes Buch — so pretentids und pretids — 
undichterisch im héchsten Grade, was den Geist betrifft — so poetisch auch 
die Darstellung ist.’’ In contrast to this ‘odious’ novel, in which poetry is 
made to surrender before the material world, (and the pass seems already 
to have been sold in Tasso), Novalis set out to write a novel of which he says; 
‘Das Ganze soll eine Apotheose der Poesie sein. Heinrich von Afterdingen 
[sic] wird im ersten Teile zum Dichter reif— und im Zweiten als Dichter 
verklirt.’* In the course of the novel Heinrich gradually discovers his inborn 
gifts, whereas Wilhelm comes to learn to acknowledge his limitations; in 
the former, art is an end, in the latter merely a means, a Bildungsmittel. In 
the first part, selected incidents show how Heinrich’s steps are guided into 
the path of poetry, in an idealized medieval society which treats its poets 
with every respect, leading to the climax of his meeting with Klingsohr and 
Mathilde. The most interesting part of the book remained unwritten; 
Novalis’s sketches indicate that in the second part Heinrich would have 
continued his travels, and that the supernatural world, which already plays 
a part in the first section, would have become increasingly involved with the 
everyday world, eventually transforming it. This cosmic setting, an aspect 
of the problem given a fuller and more sinister development by Hoffmann, 
provides only part of the answer to Wilhelm Meister, for by idealizing the 
everyday world Novalis avoided conflict with it, and thus failed to draw a 
direct contrast with Goethe's novel. 

The first attempt to formulate the problem in contemporary terms re- 
volves round the joint creation of Tieck and Wackenroder — Joseph Berg- 
linger. He is shown to be vaguely aware of the needs of the everyday world, 
(his father is a doctor), but feels his apparent uselessness in it. Yet his social 
conscience does not appear to be very deeply touched, and music becomes 
for him a religion.’ An attempt to study medicine at his father’s request only 
seems to emphasize, unwittingly, his main fault — self-pity, which decreases 
his literary stature. Even when he has been appointed court composer no 
real conflict with society arises; he feels very deeply the court’s base idea of 
music but only withdraws further into himself. The real pointof his unhappi- 
ness seems merely to be that society constantly prevents him from indulging in 
his enthusiasm and Schwdarmerei and he gives no impression of having a 
definite artistic mission. The whole formulation wavers between two issues 
and fastens upon neither, a weakness which is perhaps tacitly revealed in one 
of the closing sentences: ‘Soll ich sagen, dass er vielleicht mehr dazu geschaf- 
fen war, Kunst zu geniessen als auszuiiben?’*° 

Another joint production of Tieck and Wackenroder, Franz Sternbalds 
Wanderungen, similarly fails to come to grips with the problem. Everyday 
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life plays such a small part in the plot, that on only two occasions does any 
real conflict arise, when Sternbald visits his home, and in the house of the 
Dutch merchant Vansen. On each occasion he is offered a peaceful and 
ordered existence; but he turns both offers down without hesitation, in 
the first instance with regret; the promise of new experiences and of meeting 
famous painters in other lands draws him irresistibly on. In a spirited defence 
of his vocation against attack by Vansen he declares that art is concerned 
with a higher sphere than that of day-to-day existence.1* The remainder 
of the novel is perhaps intended to give a picture of the ideal way of life 
for the artist. Sternbald wanders quite happily from one place to another; 
he is never in need, never meets mockery and is never refused hospitality: 
it hardly ever rains either! Other characters do not seem to be representative 
of any particular aspects of society, as are those that Heinrich meets, and 
throw little light on the place of the artist in it. The most important meeting 
is perhaps with the artist-hermit, who opens his eyes to the ultimate values 
of art; thereafter, however, he is more involved with adventure than with 
art. He neither comes into conflict with society, nor does he deliberately 
withdraw from it; neither as a Bildungsroman nor as a Kiinstlerroman can 
this novel be rated very highly. 

Both Berglinger and Sternbald in their naive and childlike enthusiasm have 
something in common with Hoffmann’s Anselmus. Der Goldene Topf is 
successful where the others fail partly because of Lindhorst, whose sharp 
humour and capacity for vigorous action bring into perspective the dreami- 
ness and Schwarmerei of his protégé. But he is not only important structurally; 
he is also an intermediary who mitigates the unhappy influence of the every- 
day world on the artist, protects him against his own failings and encourages 
his latent genius. With his aid Anselmus comes to learn the best way of 
developing his talents untroubled by the indifference and scorn of the world. 
Such a mentor is to be found frequently in the stories cast in Marchen form 
and may perhaps be regarded as the good fairy who enables the ‘hero’ to 
complete his otherwise impossible task. The fairy-tale element brings out 
another aspect of his réle; he is also a link with a cosmic and transcendental 
world, and is thus able to help his charge the more effectively by giving him 
the benefit of his wide vision of events. (Comparison with the réle of 
Klingsohr shows just how much Hoffmann developed this motif of the 
mentor.) The opposition to the artist comes not only from the everyday 
world but also from a cosmic force of evil which tries to frustrate all human 
happiness, whereas for Novalis, to whom irony is unknown, both the every- 
day and supernatural worlds take a friendly interest in the artist’s progress. 
Hoffmann’s more tragic vision of the problem lends his literary formulation 
of it a greater poignancy and sharpness than that of any of his predecessors. 

The picture the earlier Romantics give of the successful, unhappy or 
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blithe artist can at best arouse wonder, sympathy or mild amusement, but | 
cannot convey the sense of tragedy which would appear to be appropriate | 
to the paradoxical position of the artist in an indifferent world. For the | 
artist must at all costs maintain the integrity of his personality against his | 
fellow men, and must to some extent live apart from them in order to de- | 
velop his special gifts; yet his mission to show them the way to higher things | 
tends to be thwarted without their sympathetic understanding. Berglingerand | 
Sternbald often go into raptures about the divine mission of the artist, but } 
little evidence is given of the practical consequences of this mission. Anselmus | 
and Kreisler, set against a cosmic background, are shown to be afflicted by 
that same dualism between good and evil which Hoffmann saw as rending the 
whole universe. The artist must strive for harmony in a dissonant situation. f 
The sub-title of Der Goldene Topf— Ein Machen aus der neuen Zeit — draws § 
early attention to the importance of the supernatural in the story; Lindhorst } 
and Liese are cosmic forces in earthly form which do battle for the artistic soul | 
of Anselmus. The bourgeois world is not merely an object of scorn — 
becomes an unwitting tool of evil forces; it is only the firm faith of Anselmus / 
in his mission as an artist, in spite of his errors, which saves him from destruc- [ 
tion. 

The main attempt to divert Anselmus from developing his poetic genius } 
consists in trying to persuade him to marry into bourgeois society; instead [ 
he ‘marries’ his poetic imagination, as Heinrich von Ofterdingen seemed | 
destined to do. Whatever literary differences they might have had, re 
Romantics were united in condemning marriage for the artist. Besides 
constantly dwelling upon its dangers, Hoffmann makes the exposure of these | 
perils the centre of interest of several Novellen. Kreisler is at some pains to | 
distinguish the ‘love of the artist’ and his relations with his ‘ideal’, from the | 
‘imprisonment’ of marriage.*? A violent tremor passes through Sternbald | | 
at the mention of the word, but illicit love does no apparent harm to his 
talent; he too, has an ‘ideal’. In Dichterleben Marlowe denounces marriage, 
and Green's and Shakespeare's loyalties are for their writing and not for their} 
wives. Such an intimate social relationship i is incompatible with the artist's 
loyalty to his art, to which alone he must give himself; perhaps is to be seen 
here in essence the problem of his wider relations with society. 

Both the mentor and the supernatural play their due parts, too, in Kater 
Murr, Hoffmann’s most extended formulation of the problem. It is nota 
modern Marchen but a ‘modern’ novel, of which the main scene of the action 
is Kreisler’s complex soul; yet all the time one is aware that Kreisler’s tor- 
ments are but a sector of the conflict which is being waged on a cosmic scale, 
The intensity of the struggle causes him to behave in the most odd fashion. 
He hides his real self behind a ‘wunderliche Maske’ of bizarre clothes andf 
strange gestures.'* Berglinger remains shadowy because no description 1s} 
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given of his physical appearance, although long descriptions are given of his 
state of mind. Kreisler's gestures are more effective than any number of 
theoretical expositions, because they are at once a striking artistic symbol, 
as well as a reasonable psychological consequence, of his spiritual state. Yet 
he does not crumple under the blows of the world, and reacts to them with 
vigour (he kills a man who tries to shoot him). He gives the impression of a 
personality at once dynamic and sensitive. He defends his apparent anti- 
social behaviour by describing himself as moving in circles drawn by an 
inscrutable power and as constantly wrestling with it.* These circles run 
through his father, who has forced him to take up a legal career, and through 
the courtiers who are trying to fit him into their intrigues. Like Anselmus, 
he has a mentor who smooths his way at court, but who is perhaps more 
important for encouraging Kreisler’s talent when he was a boy. 

Nevertheless Kreisler has given way in some measure to these social 
pressures, and is conscious of having betrayed his vocation. Following a 
legal career and writing superficial music for the entertainment of the court 
seem to have permanently lamed his potential genius, and to have forced 
wide open the division that was already within him.'* After these events he 
himself refers to the chrysalis in his breast which refuses to come to life. 
Thus have the cosmic powers taken revenge on one who was unfaithful to 
them, and the evil powers can laugh ironically. Although he is the victim of 
forces largely beyond his control he retains interest because of his constant 
struggle to regain his artistic integrity, which is the real theme of Kater 
Murr. He refuses to remain in the pleasant retreat of the monastery, where 
he had found peace, but returns to the court with all its perils. Music for 
him really is a mission and a responsibility and not a means of escape from the 
torments of the world, as for Berglinger.** Kreisler represents the climax of 
Hoffmann’s art,” and all the motifs and situations briefly mentioned here 
can be found in various combinations throughout his other works. Because, 
for him, the artist with his special sensibilities was most aware of the division 
of the universe, the problem of life and art was the centre of Hoffmann’s 
poetic vision of the world. Perhaps the last ‘vigil’ of Der Goldene Topf and 
the closing chapters of Prinzessin Brambilla indicate how Kreisler’s problem 
would have been solved in practical terms, thus giving the complete answer 
to Wilhelm Meister; they would seem to indicate that the artist must, unlike 
Tasso, be in the world, but not of it, and protect himself from it by a screen 
of tolerant irony, which arises from his vision of the pettiness of the actions 
of his fellow men when seen in a cosmic perspective. For Tieck’s Shakespeare, 
created some twenty-seven years after Sternbald, the vicissitudes of his 
stormy and unhappy personal relations generally stimulate rather than 
constrict his genius; indeed they have an increasing effect as he, too, realizes 
more and more the transitoriness of earthly joys. 
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With the second version of Der Griine Heinrich the wheel comes a full | 
circle back to Wilhelm Meister and Tasso; the artist must once more make 
his reckoning with the world on the world’s terms. The suicide of Heinrich 
in the earlier version is replaced by his decision to become a civil servant and 
to serve the community in a ‘practical’ way. The idealism which led the | 
Romantics to make the highest claims for the artist robbed them of the 
practical insight as to how society could support him without making | 
unwarranted demands on his genius. For the Realist, society would naturally 
come first, and the artist be submitted to it; Keller abandoned his literary pyans 
until he had finished his service to the State. The problem was driven under- | 
ground in the mid-nineteenth century'* only to re-emerge with redoubled 
force at the end of it, combined with a revived interest in the Romantics, 
especially Hélderlin. Rilke and George probably had even less to do with | 
society than any of the Romantics, and the approach to the problem by } 
Thomas Mann and Hauptmann tends to drive the artist even further from 
the centre of society by imprinting on him the stigma of decadence; today 
the problem has taken on new complications. 
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NOTES 


1 Hélderlin, Gedichte, ed. E. Staiger, 2 vols., Ziirich, 1944, ‘Brot und Wein’, vol. I, p. 295. 

2 It lies outside the scope of this article to give detailed references to these writings, but the gist of 
the matter will be found, for example, in Deutsche Literatur—Reihe Romantik, 22 vols., Leipzig, 1931, 
vol. III pp. 5-13. 

3 A good example is Der Dichter, by Eichendorft in Deutsche Literatur, ed. cit., vol. XII, p. $0. 

* Grillparzer, Werke, ed. A. Sauer, 20 vols., Vienna and Leipzig 1909, vol., I, p. Ixxxiv. (Cf. the 7 
relative importance of love and art in Tannhduser and Die Meistersinger.) y 

5 (Euvres Completes d’ Alfred de Vigny, ed. F. Baldensperger, Paris, 1927, vol. VI, p. 363. 

6 Deutsche National-Literatur, ed. Kiirschner, Berlin and Stuttgart, n.d. vol. CXLV, p. 363. 

? Novalis, Schriften, ed. P. Kluckhohn, 4 vols., Leipzig, 1928, vol. III, p. 313. 

8 Novalis, ed, cit., vol. IV, p. 330. 

® Deutsche National-Literatur, vol. CXLV, p. 93. 

10 Deutsche Literatur, ed. cit., vol. III, p. 10s. 

11 Deutsche National-Literatur, vol. CXLV, pp. 230ff. 

22 E. T. A. Hoftmann, Dichtungen und Schriften, ed.,W. Harich 15 vols., Weimar, 1924, vol. V, pp. 1934 

13 This is perhaps best exemplified by Julia’s description of his actions one moonlit night. Hoffmann, 
ed. cit., vol. V, p. 241. 

14 Tbid., p. 81. 

15 Tbid., pp. 8sff. 

16 Deutsche National-Literatur, vol. CXLV, p. $7. 

17 The fact that Kreisler is a musician derives added importance from Hoffmann’s statement that music 
is the most Romantic of all the arts. Hoffmann, ed. cit., vol. XII, p. 14. 

18 Morike’s Mozart auf der Reise nach Prag, in the light of these statements would seem to deserve an 
extended examination, for which there is not space here. 
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GOETHE AND DIE ZAUBERFLOTE 
BY RICHARD SAMUEL 


On January 16th, 1794, Mozart’s last opera Die Zauberflote was produced at 
the Weimar Court Theatre for the first time. The theatre had been opened, 
under Goethe's direction, in May 1791, four months before the Zauberfléte 
saw its first performance at Emanuel Schikaneder’s Theater auf der Wieden 
in Vienna, and it may seem curious that it appeared in Weimar so late, in 
particular as Die Entfiihrung (1791), Don Giovanni (1792) and Figaro (1793) 
had been favourites before. But once Die Zauberfléte had taken its place in 
the repertoire it surpassed the popularity of all the other works of Mozart 
and delighted as well as interested Goethe profoundly. Statistics show that it 
was performed 89 times under Goethe's directorship which lasted until 1817. 
Usually 800 people would squeeze into the theatre when Die Zauberflote was 
performed instead of the s00 the theatre could hold comfortably, and, as 
Goethe reported to the Duke, the opera ‘die eigentlich nur den Theater- 
meistern Miihe machte, wurde unzihligemale wiederholt und brachte das 
darauf Verwendete redlich ein’. 

It was a ‘homely’ performance in Weimar, to use an expression of Profes- 
sor Bruford’s. The orchestra consisted of 12 men. Sarastro was sung by 
Herr Malcolmi who could not read a note of music; the famous Caroline 
Jagemann took the part of Pamina, the three genii were ‘awkward country 
boys in ill-fitting brick-red tights, wearing clumsy rose-wreaths on their 
unruly hair’, yet the Theatermeister must have displayed tremendous skill 
and the public experienced continuous delight. 

The popularity of the opera is reflected in Goethe’s amusing tale which he 
wove into his idyll Hermann und Dorothea. Hermann had been deeply an- 
noyed by the treatment he received from the snobbish household of a rich 
merchant neighbour. However, in order to please his parents, he went there 
once more, making the concession of donning a modish hat and frock. Yet 


the following happened to him: 


Minchen sass am Klavier; es war der Vater zugegen, 

H6rte die Téchterchen singen und war entziickt und in Laune. 
Manches verstand ich nicht, was in den Liedern gesagt war, 

Aber ich h6rte viel von Pamina und viel von Tamino, 

Und ich wollte doch auch nicht stumm sein! Sobald sie geendet, 
Fragt’ ich dem Texte nach und nach den beiden Personen. 

Alle schwiegen darauf und laichelten; aber der Vater 

Sagte: “Nicht wahr, mein Freund, Er kennt nur Adam und Eva?’ 
Niemand hielt sich alsdann, und laut auf lachten die Madchen, 
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Laut auf lachten die Knaben, es hielt den Bauch sich der Alte. 
Fallen liess ich den Hut vor Verlegenheit, und das Gekicher 
Dauerte fort und fort, so viel sie auch sangen und spielten. 

Und ich eilte beschamt und verdriesslich wieder nach Hause, 
Hangte den Rock in den Schrank und zog die Haare herunter 
Mit den Fingern und schwur, nicht mehr zu betreten die Schwelle. 
Und ich hatte wohl recht; denn eitel sind sie und lieblos, 

Und ich hére, noch heiss ich bei ihnen immer Tamino.? 


While Goethe wrote this charming genre-piece (between September 11th 
and 19th, 1796) a plan equally closely linked with the opera was well under 
way, a continuation of the Schikaneder-Mozart libretto: Der Zauberflote 
zweiter Teil. We hear about it for the first time in a letter to the Viennese 
composer Paul Wranitzky, dated January 24th, 1796. Goethe asked 
Wranitzky to compose the music for such a libretto. He was a good, almost 
an obvious choice since Mozart himself was no longer available. Wranitzky, 
who was born in the same year as Mozart (he lived from 1756 to 1808) had 
himself composed a Zauberoper, entitled Oberon (1789). The libretto was 
taken from Wieland’s famous epic (just as the text of Die Zauberfléte was 
based, among other sources, upon a story by Wieland). The Oberon libretto 
moreover had been written by the Viennese actor Giesecke, who is suspected 
of having had a considerable part in shaping the Zauberflote libretto,* and 
Oberon was commissioned for and produced by Schikaneder’s popular theatre. 

Goethe, in his letter to Wranitzky, sets out his ideas. The new opera is 
moulded in such a way that the producer would not need to have new decora- 
tions or rehearse new parts. “The characters are well known’, Goethe wrote, 
‘the actors have studied their parts . . . the decorations and costumes of the 
first Zauberfléte are almost sufficient for the second.’ Goethe wishes his 
public always to remain mindful of the original play: “Die Erinnerung an die 
erste Zauberfléte soll immer angefesselt bleiben.’ 

But, however attractive the scenic effect of the Schikaneder production 
may have been for Goethe,‘ he had more in mind than a new and profitable 
stage success. His intention was ‘die Situationen und Verhiltnisse zu steigern 
und einem solchen Stiick viel Leben und Interesse zu geben’, to intensify the 
deeper meaning of the original libretto which, incidentally, Goethe did not 
consider so bad as contemporary and later critics right into this century 
believed it to be. 

When Goethe wrote to Wranitzky, the work on Der Zauberflote zweiter 
Teil must have been well advanced for in the autumn of 1795 a duet between 
Papageno and Papagena beginning ‘Von allen sch6nen Waren . . .’ was 


published in the Géttinger Musenalmanach auf 1796 under the strange title J 
of Die Liebesgétter auf dem Markte.* It appeared in Goethe's poems in the 
section Lieder from 1800. Goethe's negotiations with Wranitzky came to | 
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nought. Not only did the Weimar poet demand 100 ducats which was 
considered exorbitant, but it is more probable that the management of the 
Imperial Burgtheater refused the proposal owing to its Freemason back- 
ground. 

~ Goethe never found a composer for his work and thisseemsto have been the 
reason why he finally abandoned the completion of it. Extant are the text 
of the first act of the work and a few scenes of the second act, some ‘parali- 
pomena’ and a very valuable scenario which enables us to survey the 
complete plot of the play. The first half of the first act was eventually pub- 
lished in an obscure Taschenbuch auf das Jahr 1802 issued by the Bremen 
publisher Wilman. Goethe's remuneration was two cases of wine. 

The plot of Der Zauberfléte zweiter Teil would have been as follows: 


The Queen of the Night has sent out Monostatos to deprive Tamino and 
Pamino, now reigning under the protection of Sarastro, of the child that had 
been born to them. Monostatos, who appears before the Queen in the first 
scene, has to report his failure to capture the child because the golden coffin 
into which he had put him, had suddenly become very heavy (through 
Sarastro’s mysterious interference). However, the encasement of the child 
is complete, no one can open the coffin. In the second scene the royal couple 
are shown in deep despair. 

Papageno and Papagena too are unhappy — in their way — because the 
many little bird-catchers promised in Part I have never materialized; however 
their misery is relieved by an invisible chorus which asks them to return to 
their hut (Scene 3). Before we know the reason for their return, the scene 
changes once more, to Sarastro’s temple. Each year, according to Goethe’s 
version, one of the templars has to leave the brotherhood, and wander 
from place to place to preach the teachings of the Order throughout the 
world. The lot has been drawn by Sarastro this time and he takes leave from 
his brethren (Scene 4). The next two scenes (5 and 6), at Tamino’s court and 
back with the bird-catchers, are only described by Goethe in outlines, but 
with all his imaginative power. Pamina intends to dedicate the golden 
coffin to the sun. After her prayers an earthquake occurs, and altar and coffin 
sink into the ground leaving Pamina in still greater despair. Meanwhile the 
bird-catchers have found large beautiful eggs in their hut. Sarastro visits 
them, prepares a nest for the eggs, and out of them jump two girls and a 
boy. The high priest then acquaints the bird-catchers with the plight of their 
tulers and with the fact that they have fallen asleep after the coffin’s disap- 
pearance. He sends Papageno and Papagena to them to apply the healing 
power of the magic flute to Tamino and Pamina. After the two have gone 
‘Sarastro remains alone and, while singing a meaningful aria, climbs a hill 
that lies in full sunshine.’ Again we are translated to the palace (Scene 
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7). The bird-catchers arrive in an ante-room and finally cheer up the mourn- of 
ing court which is deeply worried by Sarastro’s disappearance. Being taken jo 
to the sleeping rulers (Scene 8) they succeed in awakening them with the |}, 
melodies of the magic flute. But Tamino and Pamina waver between! o, 
happiness brought about by the flute, and despair over the missing child. | 4, 
Priests enter and describe the child’s sufferings in the bowels of the earth | f,- 
emphasizing that time for his rescue has almost run out. This stirs the royal | 
couple to action and they set out in search of the child. The scene changes / 
to the subterranean vault (Scene 9) where chaos and darkness reign, and 
heavily armed men holding lions on chains guard the coffin from which a | 
glimmer of light radiates into the night. After the guardians have emphasized | 
the impotence of man to penetrate into the realm of darkness, a curtain rises 
(Scene 10) and we behold the “Dekoration des Wassers und Feuers wie in der 
Zauberflote’. Tamino and Pamino again penetrate the water and the fire, 

the Queen of the Night tries to prevent them from reaching the coffin when 

the latter suddenly becomes transparent, the child utters its first sound, | the 
bursts the lid of the coffin and rises into the air, a ‘genius’ unhurt, with the 0 





words: / are 
a be 
In Niachten geboren, Die grimmigen Rachen, am 
Im herrlichen Haus, Und drohten mir Heere, 
Und wieder verloren Und drohten mir Drachen: 
In Nachten und Graus. Sie haben doch alle 
Es drohen die Speere, Dem Knaben nichts an. ; 


iy 


Here ends Goethe's text, but the scenario gives us a glimpse of the further 
evolution of the plot. Sarastro brings about the reunion of parents and child, | 
yet it falls once more into the hands of the powers of darkness. There isa 
last battle in which Tamino defeats the hosts of the Queen of Night (Papa- 
geno would again have played a poor figure as a knight in armour) and a 
last attempt by Monostatos to blow up Tamino’s palace fails. The grand | 
finale would have shown Monostatos and his accomplices in chains in 
Tamino’s armoury (‘Zeughaus’), parents, child and the bird-catchers with } 7 
their family all united in happiness, and Sarastro and his priests singing 2} spo 
rousing song of thanksgiving for the rescue of the heir to the throne. | 
Goethe has woven into his plot an abundance of symbolic situations 
which, had they been fully executed, would have given us even at this stage 
a full exposition of his mature view of life and of the universe. The imagery 
of Freemasonry which he knew so well (like Mozart, Schikaneder, Giesecke | 
and Wranitzky he was a practising Mason) would have been only an external 
framework, as were the many fairy-tale motifs (e.g. the Schlaraffenlandmotif | 
in the first bird-catcher’s scene). Goethe had understood that Mozart had} 
pourcd into his work the deep agony he underwent in the certain knowledge! 
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of approaching death; that he had risen above this agony and glorified the 
aken joys of life and the strength of human as well as eternal love. He understood 
ithe | ‘how the great man had drawn strength from the simple and indeed awkward 
veen | gropings of his librettist’s attempt to depict the ultimate victory of light over 

aan oor a ae 
hild. | darkness, of love over hate expressed so immortally by Sarastro’s ‘In diesen 
earth | heil’gen Hallen .. .’ and in the last lines of the first Zauberflote: 





‘oyal | 

nges f Es siegte die Starke und krénet zum Lohn 

and Die Schénheit und Weisheit mit ewiger Kron. 

— Goethe matches this in two lines which are found in the Paralipomena (No. 
rises v): 

n der | Und Menschenlieb und Menschenkraffte 

fire, Sind mehr als alle Zauberey, 

vhen | 


und, f thereby indicating the essentials behind the exuberant growth of imagina- 


1 the | tion which Schikaneder’s libretto had released in Goethe. These essentials 
' are more explicitly expressed in the original version of Sarastro’s speech 
before he leaves the Order, and which is so reminiscent of Christ’s farewell 

to his disciples (St. John xvi, 16ff): 
| Ich sehe euch meine Briider traurig und bekiimmert iiber meinen Abschied. 
Richtet euch auf, sehet mich an, noch wandle ich unter Euch und wenn ich 
; mich auch entfernen muss, so werde ich doch nicht von Euch scheiden; wir 
| aber sind dem Schicksal unterworfen und das Schicksal, die ewige Weisheit 
rther | selbst, darf den Tag nicht zu Nacht verwandlen, die Nacht nicht in Tag, doch 
shild,f = den Wechsel von beiden zu bestimmen, das vermag sie; der Augenblick ist 
e isa} da, in welchem das licht der Weisheit sich einen Augenblick verbergen und 
apa- | die feindlichen Machte ihren Einfluss ausiiben sollen; der Vortheil ist unser, 
indaf denn wir werden gepriift. Lebt wohl. Ich gehe in éde und wiiste Gegenden 
anil aus meinem Heiligtum. Bestrebt euch zu verbergen; haltet fest, so werdet 

ns int ihr mich wiedersehen. * 

with} = The form of Goethe’s libretto shows all the variations of the grand opera: 
ing 4} spoken prose, sung recitatives, arias, group songs ranging from duets to sex- 
_ tets and choruses, using an amazing variety of metres in the sung parts. 





Elaborate scenic descriptions and instructions to the composer intersperse 
the text, as for instance: ‘Es ist wohl iiberfliissig zu bemerken, dass es ganz 
von dem Komponisten abhingt, den Ubergang von Zufriedenheit und 
Freude zu Schmerz und Verzweiflung’ nach Anlass vorstehender Verse zu 
verschrinken und zu wiederholen.’ While writing the libretto Goethe seems 
so completely possessed by as yet non-existent yet ever-present accompany- 
ing music that it is understandable that he gives up the project, saying (in a 
letter to his composer-friend Zelter of May 29th, 1801): “Man miisste mit 
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dem Componisten zusammenleben und fiir ein bestimmtes Theater arbeiten, 
sonst kann nicht leicht aus einer solchen Unternehmung etwas werden,’ 
But also for other reasons the enterprise as such was condemned to failure, 
It is obvious that Goethe was constantly under the spell of Mozart’s music 
(in particular in the bird-catchers’ scenes) and it is impossible to think of 
any other composer who could have written the music for this work by 
Goethe, who himself said that only one could compose the music to Faust — 
the composer of Don Giovanni (to Eckermann, February 12th, 1829). 

Der Zauberfléte zweiter Teil, however obscure a place it may have in 
Goethe’s work, is nevertheless important for his further development. Its 
ideas lingered on in other and greater works, in Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre 
as well as the Wanderjahre, in Das Marchen (called by Novalis eine 
erzahlte Oper!) but in particular in Faust. It is almost a preparatory 
study for the revival of the work on Faust which Goethe took up again in 
1798 when Schiller urged Goethe to give up work on the continuation of 
the ‘Magic Flute’ in favourof ‘die Hauptsache’, meaning Faust. Monostatos’s 
appearance before the Queen of Night in the initial scene, the profoundest 
and most impressive of the work, foreshadows in many respects Mephisto’s 
appearance before the Lord in the Prolog im Himmel. Professor Seidlin has 
pointed out how the Vorspiel auf dem Theater is permeated with ideas and 
situations of Der Zauberflite zweiter Teil, witness only the lines: 


Gebraucht das gross’ und kleine Himmelslicht, 
Die Sterne diirfet ihr verschwenden; 

An Wasser, Feuer, Felsenwinden, 

An Tier und Végeln fehlt es nicht. 


There are metres in the libretto which return in the very last scenes of 
Faust II such as: 


Woget, ihr Wolken hin, | Schrecken und Schauer, 


Decket die Erde, Klagen und Trauer 
Dass es noch diisterer, Leise verhalle, bang 
Finsterer werde! Ende den Nachtgesang 


Schweigen und Tod. 


And the disappearance of the child into the air anticipates the evanescence 
of Faust’s and Helena’s child, Euphorion. However, in this scene — which 
ends the extant fragment — Goethe wove a particular symbolism into his 
work: an apotheosis of Mozart himself represented by the ‘genius’, who is 
taken away from this earthly life and transcends it as Mozart had done in 
his Zauberfléte. Goethe could not bring himself to buy the manuscript of 


Die Zauberfléte because it would have cost 30 Thaler,* yet he said to Ecker- | 


mann on March 11th, 1828: 
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“Was ist Genie anders, als jene produktive Kraft, wodurch Taten entstehen, 
die vor Gott und der Natur sich zeigen kénnen, und die eben deswegen 
Folge haben und von Dauer sind. Alle Werke Mozarts sind dieser Art; es 
liegt in ihnen eine zeugende Kraft, die von Geschlecht zu Geschlecht fort- 
wirket und so bald nicht erschépft und verzehrt sein diirfte.’ 
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NOTES 


1 Bericht tiber die Notwendigkeit und Schicklichkeit der Trennung des Schauspiels von der Oper, of December 
oth, 1808 . 

* Dritter Gesang. “Terpsichore-Hermann.’ Il. 221-237. 

’ As to the authorship of Mozart’s libretto see Dent, p. 234-43. 

* One should remember that when Tieck in his comedy Der gestiefelte Kater (1797) described the utter 
failure of a play the situation was saved by the theatre manager showing the backdrops and fireworks 
of Die Zauberflite. 

® Goethe used motifs which he found on newly discovered murals from Pompei for this poem. 

* The manuscript shows no punctuation. 

7 In Tamino’s and Pamina’s situation, Scene 8. 

® ‘Der Geheime Rath beklagt, dass man ein Manuskript nicht kaufen kénne. Wir getrauen uns nicht 
“die Zauberfléte”, die schGnste Oper von Mozart, zu kaufen, weil man noch 30 Thaler dafiir haben 
will’. Kirms, theatrical adviser, to the merchant Bertuch, quoted Beutler, p. 239 (. . .). 





A LEITMOTIF IN FONTANE'’S EFFI BRIEST 


BY T. E. CARTER 


Most modern readers of Fontane come upon him after reading Thomas 
Mann and inevitably they must notice the elusive similarity between the two. 
This similarity is mainly in the dialogue, in the phrases and nuances of Fon- 
tane’s middle class, and not only in the well-fed and prosperous members 
such as Herr Kommerzienrat Treibel; this jocular, casual and yet so revealing 
flow of conversation, even in the more aristocratic world of Der Stechlin, 
finds a strong echo in Thomas Mann’s secondary characters, most of all 
perhaps in Hofrat Behrens. It is only slightly surprising that names such as 
Behrens and Ziemssen have already occurred in Fontane. One has the feeling 
that the older Fontane, the author of Der Stechlin, for instance, and Thomas 
Mann up to the time of Der Zauberberg are very close, that a similar material 
and language are being used to illuminate complementary social worlds. 

The similarity between the two writers is noticeable also in repetition of 
words. Each writer in his different way will repeat words until they havea 
knot of associations, or will return again and again, perhaps in different 
words, to a characteristic. Fontane will repeat the word or a related one, 
Mann will execute an arabesque. It is not surprising, then, to find a tendency 
to Leitmotif in Fontane, but where Mann frequently achieves his character- 
ization by a visual Leitmotif (Tonio’s librarian with his ‘eifrig zwinkernden 
Augen’), Fontane’s emphasis is on the spoken phrase. Briest’s comfortable 
existence is characterized by his: “Das ist ein zu weites Feld’, which not only 
recurs whenever the Briests discuss the wisdom of Efh’s marriage but is the 
symbolic answer almost of a whole group to the social problems which 
Effi's actions present. 

But Fontane also uses repetition, something approaching a Leitmotif, to 
bring back atmosphere and to tie together two parts of a novel. In the fol- 
lowing example from Effi Briest he is tying together before and after, and at 
the same time he makes the plane trees represent home, safety, childhood 
and peace. Effi is at Hohen-Cremmen, the day before her return to Berlin 
and the first anniversary of her wedding; at the thought of the past year, 
Crampas and the possible exposure and shame she breaks down: 


Und sie legte den Kopf in ihre Arme und weinte bitterlich. Als sie sich wieder 
aufrichtete, war sie ruhiger geworden und sah wieder in den Garten hinaus. 
Alles war so still, und ein leiser, feiner Ton, wie wenn es regnete, traf von den 
Platanen her ihr Ohr . . . nur der Mondschein lag noch auf dem Grasplatz, 
und nur auf die Platanen rauschte es nach wie vor wie leiser Regen nieder. 
Aber es war nur Nachtluft, die ging. (pp. 252-3) 
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These last words of the chapter subsume a great deal that has been said 
earlier, the whole complex of Hohen-Cremmen in Effi’s mind, the sense of 
guilt but also the sense of “Geborgensein’, or, to use Instetten’s thought, “dass 
es nichts Schéneres ftir sie gab, als so sorglos in ihrer weichen Stimmung 
hintraumen zu k6nnen, immer freundliche Worte zu héren und die Versi- 
cherung, wie liebenswiirdig sie sei. Ja, das war das, was ihr vor allem wohletat 

.’” (p. 249) 

This complex is expressed again in Effi’s mind years later, when she has 
returned to Hohen-Cremmen, after her disgrace and the years of loneliness, 
to die, and Fontane makes us aware of Effi’s mental associations by using 
almost the same words: 


Indessen kaum, dass [Frau von Briest] fort war, erhob sich auch Effi und 
setzte sich an das offene Fenster, un noch einmal die kiihle Nachtluft einzu- 
saugen. Die Sterne flimmerten, und im Park regte sich kein Blatt. Aber je 
linger sie hinaushorchte, je deutlicher hérte sie wieder, dass es wie ein feines 
Rieseln auf die Platanen niederfiel. Ein Gefiihl der Befreiung iiberkam sie. 
‘Ruhe, Ruhe.’ (p. 338) 


This is a simple technical device. But Fontane has in Effi Briest a more 
elaborate Leitmotif associated with the ghost in Instetten’s house at Kessin. 
The subject of the ghost is first introduced as Effi is driving into Kessin with 
Instetten after their honeymoon. The next morning Effi reports hearing the 
sound of dancing and long dresses rustling on the floor (or perhaps only the 
curtains) of the room above. Although we see the ‘Saal’ upstairs, the rustling 
of the dresses and the Chinaman are never satisfactorily explained, and at 
first glance this ‘Spukgeschichte’ seems an excrescence on the story, until 
Crampas, flirting with Effi on one of their rides, relates it to Instetten’s 
character: 


‘In héheren Karrieren will man keine Alltagsmenschen. Und da Sie so was 
vorhaben, so haben Sie sich was Apartes ausgesucht und sind bei der Gelegen- 
heit auf den Spuk gefallen’. 


Instetten is ambitious and a ghost has a social cachet. But so is Effi am- 
bitious, and in any event Instetten had already admitted the social advantages 
of a ghost (“Spuk ist ein Vorzug, wie Stammbaum und dergleichen . . .’ 
(p. 93). It is the other purpose of the ghost which she can’t forget. Crampas, 
perhaps half-jokingly, as so many of Fontane’s characters express themselves 
and the truth, explains: 


‘Also Instetten, meine gnadige Frau, hat ausser seinem brennenden Verlangen, 
es koste, was es wolle, ja, wenn es sein muss unter Heranzichung eines Spuks, 
seine Karriere zu machen, noch eine zweite Passion: er operiert namlich 
immer erzieherisch, ist der geborene Pidagog . . .’ 
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‘Und er will mich auch erziehen? Erziehen durch Spuk:?’ 

‘Erziehen ist vielleicht nicht das richtige Wort. Aber doch erziehen auf 
einem Umweg.’ 

‘Ich verstehe Sie nicht.’ 

‘Eine junge Frau ist eine junge Frau, und ein Landrat ist ein Landrat. Er 
kutschiert oft im Kreise umher, und dann ist das Haus allein und unbe- 
wohnt. Und solch Spuk ist wie ein Cherub mit dem Schwert. . . .’ 


(pp. 153-4) 


Effi changes the subject at that point, but after leaving Crampas she returns 


to it; the explanation has obviously made sense and is a re-interpretation for 
her of Instetten’s refusal to change his house: 


Dass Instetten sich seinen Spuk parat hielt, um ein nicht ganz gewéhnliches 
Haus zu bewohnen, das mochte hingehen, das stimmte zu seinem Hange, sich 
von der grossen Menge zu unterscheiden; aber das andere, dass er den Spuk als 
Erziehungsmittel brauchte, das war doch arg und beinahe beleidigend. Und 
‘Erziehungsmittel’, dariiber war sie sich klar, sagte nur die kleinere Hiaillfte; 
was Crampas gemeint hatte, war viel, viel mehr, war eine Art Angstapparat 
aus Kalkiil. Es fehlte jede Herzensgiite darin und grenzte schon fast an 
Grausamkeit. (p. 154) 


This “Grausamkeit’ goes back to the scene on the morning of Instetten’s 


return from Varzin. Effi, convinced that she had had a nightmare and had 
seen the Chinaman, expostulated against Instetten’s lack of sympathy and his 
calm acceptance of the ghost, in spite of the suffering to her: 


‘Ich habe dir nachgegeben und mich willig gezeigt, aber ich finde doch, dass 
du deinerseits teilnahmsvoller sein kénntest. Wenn du wiisstest, wie mir 
gerade danach verlangt. Ich habe sehr gelitten, wirklich sehr, und als ich 
dich sah, da dacht ich, nun wiird ich frei werden von meiner Angst. Aber 
du sagst mir bloss, dass du nicht Lust hattest, dich lacherlich zu machen. . . . 

(p. 93) 


This hardness on Instetten’s part she now sees after Crampas’s words as a 


cold, calculating device to keep her in check, and although she sees through 


Crampas’s motive in slandering Instetten, she can’t entirely rid herself of the 


thought: 


Aber ganz konnte sie das, was Crampas gesagt hatte, doch nicht verwinden, 
und inmitten ihrer Ziartlichkeiten, und wahrend sie mit anscheinendem 


Interesse zuhSrte, klang es in ihr immer wieder: “Also Spuk aus Berechnung, | 


Spuk um dich in Ordnung zu halten.’ 
Zuletzt indessen vergass sie’s und liess sich unbefangen von ihm erzahlen. 
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The ghost, then, is part of Effi’s sense of guilt, so that when Instetten is 
warning her against Crampas (‘Aber er ist so ein halber Pole, kein rechter 
Verlass, eigentlich in nichts, am wenigsten mit Frauen’), Effi hears the 
dancing: 


‘.. Weisst du, mir ist, als hérte ich oben das Tanzen. Sonderbar, dass es 
immer wieder kommt. Ich dachte, du hattest mit dem allem nur so gespasst.’ 
‘Das will ich doch nicht sagen, Effi. Aber so oder so, man muss nur so in 
Ordnung sein und sich nicht zu ftirchten brauchen.’ 
Effi nickte und dachte mit einem Male wieder an die Worte, die ihr Crampas 
iiber ihren Mann als Erzieher gesagt hatte. (p. 170) 


The next occasion when this Leitmotif occurs allows us to sense Effi’s 
guilt and Instetten’s puzzlement. He has returned from Berlin with the news 
that they are to move to the capital; and Effi with her “Gott sei Dank’ almost 
confesses and then tries to cover up her outburst by blaming it on the ghost. 
She says: 


‘. . . Es ist ein Spukhaus, und ich hab es auch glauben sollen, das mit dem 
Spuk, — denn du bist ein Erzieher.’ 


This inconsequential phrase shows Effi's inner conflict, resentment and guilt 
more clearly than anything else. They are words which connect her with 
Crampas and for her are almost a justification of what she has done. They 
are words which for the reader go back to the idea of Instetten’s cruelty and 
lack of love; she doesn’t mean ‘educator’ at all, she is thinking of the cherub’s 
sword. 

Fontane has thus built up a circle of associations so that on the last occasion 
the Leitmotif appears he doesn’t refer to “erzichen’ or “Spuk’ but uses words 
which are associated with it—‘berechnend’ and ‘grausam’. Effi is speaking 
to her mother, saying that Instetten was, after all, right: 


‘Ja, Mama... Aber als dann all das Schreckliche kam, und zuletzt das mit 
Annie, du weisst schon, da hab ich doch, wenn ich das licherliche Wort 
gebrauchen darf, den Spiess umgekehrt und habe mich ganz ernsthaft in den 
Gedanken hineingelebt, er sei schuld, weil er niichtern und berechnend 
gewesen sei und zuletzt auch noch grausam.’ (p. 338) 


For Effi's mother this refers to Effi’s child and Effi’s exclusion from society. 
But for the reader and Effi it goes back much further, to the ghost and the 
Erzicher’, so that Effi is not repeating herself when she goes on to mention 
her child and the duel. 

This use of the Leitmotif is complex and serves here two purposes, of 
which Fontane in his preoccupation with technique was no doubt aware: 
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when the centre of gravity of the story has moved to the social problem, it 
serves as a bridge, bringing back to our minds Effi’s days in Kessin, her in- 
security in her early marriage, and her continuity as a character; and secondly 
with extreme economy it brings back to us the triangle of forces formed by 
Instetten, Crampas and Effi, and in particular it brings out Effi’s feeling of 
guilt and her process of self-justification. 


NOTE 


The page references are to Effi Briest, S. Fischer Verlag, Berlin, 1928. 
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GEORG KAISER’S DER SOLDAT TANAKA 
“VOLLENDETER WOYZECK’: 


BY IAN C. LORAM 


One hears occasionally a remark to the effect that Georg Biichner was ‘a 
hundred years ahead of his time’. This is generally taken to mean that 
Biichner, with his drama Woyzeck, anticipated by roughly a century the 
style, technique and tendencies of the Expressionists. The fact that Woyzeck 
is a fragment may account for its similarity of form to the Expressionist 
drama; the fact that the principal character expresses himself in a halting, 
sometimes “ecstatic manner may be grounds for drawing another parallel. 
More compelling, perhaps, is the fact that, as Viétor so rightly observes," 
Woyzeck is “tendenzids, aktivistisch’. These terms are so typical of much 
Expressionistic drama that, coupled with the other possible similarities 
mentioned above, one may claim with some justification that there is an 
affinity between Biichner and the Expressionists. Even Dantons Tod, 
although less obviously “tendenziés’, approaches the Expressionist technique 
in presenting a series of ‘Bilder’, or “Stationen’ in the last days of the 
protagonist. 

Whatever we may think of Expressionism as a form of literary activity, 
we can hardly deny that Georg Kaiser was the most prolific, and perhaps 
most brilliant of its representatives. Although he was never one of the 
extreme activists, and in fact became increasingly less expressionistic, never- 
theless his later works never lost entirely the reforming tendency and social 
criticism which marked his earlier plays. One of these later works is Der 
Soldat Tanaka (1940), which bears in some ways a marked resemblance to 
Biichner’s Woyzeck. Despite the fact that in form and technique it is far 
from expressionistic, there are certain similarities — and differences — which 
make it worthy of attention. 

Der Soldat Tanaka tells of a young Japanese soldier of the Imperial Army 
who arrives home on leave, expecting to find his family in a state of miserable 
poverty. Floods have swept away the rice crop and taxes have swallowed up 
what little savings there were. His parents present him with a magnificent 
repast and answer his astonished questions by saying that they had more 
money hoarded than Tanaka realized. His sister is the only member of the 
family not present; she is apparently serving as a maid to a wealthy farmer. 
Upon his return to his regiment, Tanaka and a group of friends have 
Occasion to visit a brothel, where, to his horror, he discovers his sister is one 
of the inmates. She reveals to him that in order to pay taxes to the Emperor, 
her parents had sold her to a procurer and had then covered up their action 
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by telling Tanaka that she was a maidservant. While Tanaka is listening to 
his sister's story a non-commissioned officer appears, and, by virtue of his 
rank, demands Yoshiko for his entertainment. Tanaka stabs her with his 
bayonet and then kills the non-commissioned officer. He is brought to trial, 
where he tells his story only after a long silence. The court exonerates him 
for the murder of his sister, but sentences him to death for killing a superior 
officer. He is informed that he may direct a plea for clemency to the Emperor. 
Speaking clearly and firmly for the first time, Tanaka claims that it is the 
Emperor who should beg him for forgiveness for forcing him to live under 
a system where girls have to be sold into prostitution so that taxes may be 
met. The court, shocked almost beyond words and infuriated by the 
‘blasphemy’, orders the death sentence to be carried out immediately and the 
play ends as the volley of the firing squad reverberates in the courtyard. 

Kaiser, like Biichner, was a revolutionary, but of a different type. Although 
both lived in times when great political, economic and social changes were 
in the making, Kaiser was not an advocate of political revolution by violence, 
nor did he ever actively join those who worked towards such ends. His 
early dreams of political and social change were idealistic and utopian, while 
Biichner was far more the angry man of action during his comparable period. 
Nevertheless, the similarity of certain points in Der Soldat Tanaka and 
Woyzeck cannot but lead to the conclusion that Kaiser knew Biichner’s play 
well and that he quite possibly admired him sufficiently to take over some 
fundamental aspects of it for his own purposes. Schiitz, in his book on 
Kaiser's posthumous papers, quotes a letter of December roth, 1939, from 
Kaiser to Casar von Arx which (allowing for Kaiser's exaggeration of his 
own importance), seems to bear out this conclusion. 


Was ich in Villa Aurea schrieb, sind nur schwache Klinge — der Soldat 
Tanaka spricht mit einer Deutlichkeit, die Einfalt der Grésse hat. Es ist 
vollendeter Woyzeck — es ist mehr als Woyzeck. Denn sonst wiirde ich das 
Werk nicht schreiben, wenn es nicht ein Mehr wire. Sonst diirfte ich es aus 
Ehrfurcht vor Biichner nicht.* 


In 1938 Kaiser wrote (but never published) a novelle entitled Leutnant 
Welzeck, which he then used in a somewhat modified form in the beginning 
of his novel Villa Aurea (1940). And when in 1920 he was brought to trial 
for having sold some of the furnishings of a house he was renting, he cried 
out: “Man stelle nicht einen Heinrich von Kleist oder einen Biichner vor 
Gericht!...’ Even in the weeks shortly before his death in 1945 he thought 
of Biichner, and made the despairing remark: ‘Es war alles mehr als zuviel — 
jetzt bin ich miide, wie es einst Georg Biichner war.’ 

Let us turn now to the most striking similarities between the two plays 
under consideration. Both Woyzeck and Tanaka are soldiers; both have 
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relatively primitive social backgrounds. The fate of each is bound up with a 
woman and they each kill a woman. A non-commissioned officer takes, or 
attempts to take, the woman from them. Tanaka and Woyzeck each suffer 
under the same stifling conditions of military and social injustice. We 
know that Biichner considered the possibility of having Woyzeck brought 
to trial for his crime, although he either discarded the idea or never brought 
it to completion.’ Kaiser devotes the entire third (and last) act of his play to 
a trial. 

We ought now to question what Kaiser may have meant when he referred 
to his play as “vollendeter Woyzeck’ and ‘mehr als Woyzeck’. Obviously 
one can take his remarks quite literally: e.g. quantitatively, this is something 
which needs no discussion. Kaiser undoubtedly had more than that in mind. 
What he may have meant was that Tanaka was a more ‘developed’ character 
than Woyzeck, that his play carried both the individual and the problem 
involved to a logical conclusion. And, taking Kaiser's play by itself, that 
could very well be true, but since he chose to compare it with Woyzeck, 
it behoves us to judge it by the same standards, and it is the contention of 
this paper that Tanaka is found lacking as a result. One way of showing this 
is to point out certain essential differences between the two principal 
characters. 

We have seen that both authors show us an individual, who, by reason of 
social tradition, economic inequality and indifference on the part of those 
who consider themselves his superiors, is crushed and condemned to an 
existence from which death is the only escape. Tanaka is far more articulate 
than his nineteenth-century comrade, but Woyzeck is the more eloquent of 
the two by virtue of his very inability to express himself clearly. Tanaka is 
not as much of an animal as Woyzeck; perhaps his senses are not quite so 
dulled and brutish, but the effect of the system under which he lives is still 
clearly evident in his unthinking acceptance of it. For both of these unfor- 
tunate creatures it is the army directly, and the society which sustains such 
an army, indirectly, which drives them to their fate. 

Lacking in Kaiser's play are characters such as Woyzeck’s tormentors, 
the doctor and the captain. Part of Biichner’s success is due to his devastating 
portrayal of these two representatives of science and the military. Kaiser 
relies almost entirely on Tanaka himself to carry the burden of the play, and 
he has not succeeded in making him strong enough to do so convincingly. 

The most striking difference between the two plays is the fact that Tanaka, 
unlike Woyzeck, rises up in explosive anger against his oppressors and the 
evils of his age. At the beginning he is as acquiescent as Woyzeck. “Der 
Kaiser lasst uns nicht hungern oder diirsten — er wiirde lieber selbst auf 
Fisch und Reis verzichten, wenn ich so sagen darf . . . Ich weiss am besten, 
was ich meinem Kaiser schuldig bin!’ We may note here that the Emperor 
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occupies in Tanaka’s mind much the same position as does Marie in Woy- 
zeck’s — something to rely on, something in which to put one’s faith. For 
both this faith is betrayed. 

Tanaka accepts life as he knows it so unthinkingly that the shock of his 
realization of the true nature of things is tremendous. He is looked upon as 
one who, no matter how simple his mental processes may be, thinks things 
over before acting. His friend Wada says to him: “Bei dir ist nichts Zufall, 
Tanaka. Wenn du dir eine Sache iiberlegst, dann vollbringst du sie aus 
deiner Uberlegung.’ And it is true that as Yoshiko tells him her story and 
the light dawns on him, he does seem to turn things over in his mind. But 
for all that, the actual murder of his sister and the non-commissioned officer 
is as impulsive an action as Woyzeck’s murder of Marie — in fact he has 
practically no time to brood about it. This type of action is typical of many 
Kaiser protagonists, particularly of those in earlier plays. 

It has been suggested that Tanaka’s outburst at his trial, the most signifi- 
cant departure from Biichner, and which could show a certain development 
of his character, makes Tanaka a more effective figure than Woyzeck. This 
seems to be an unwarranted assumption. The mere fact that Tanaka is more 
articulate and expresses himself more clearly than Woyzeck does not guaran- 
tee his making a greater impact on the reader or audience. Tanaka is a 
descendant of a long line of Kaiser protagonists, who suddenly see through 
rose-coloured spectacles what they think is the salvation of mankind, and 
who think that they can reach out and grasp it. The fact that he may sec it 
more clearly than Woyzeck is no criterion for effectiveness. On the con- 
trary, the iron-clad necessity which surrounds Woyzeck, the inexorable 
pressure under which he writhes like a helpless worm, his atrophied ability 
to think, let alone act clearly, make him a more impressive vehicle for 
expression. 

At the beginning of Act III of Kaiser’s play, Tanaka’s trial, he stands 
motionless, silent, apparently completely resigned to whatever fate the court 
may decide upon. I would suggest that at this point Kaiser has, consciously 
or unconsciously, placed Tanaka in much the same mental position as was 
Woyzeck before he murders Marie. Just as Woyzeck struggles in his con- 
fused way to understand what is happening to him, his inadequate thought 
processes further numbed by the shock of Marie’s faithlessness, so Tanaka 
stands temporarily paralysed. And as we have already seen, it is a betrayal 
of faith which has shaken his little world. All Tanaka needs is the remark of 
the judge that he may possibly save himself by begging the Emperor for 
forgiveness. This has the effect of suddenly clearing his mind, and the tirade 
that follows is his way of committing suicide. Physically, or from the point 
of view of the time element in the two plays, these events are in no way 
comparable, but looked at from the angle of the confused mental struggle of 
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Woyzeck and Tanaka, there seems to be a valid basis for comparison. Here, 
however, any possible similarity ends abruptly, and this is where Kaiser’s 
play breaks down. As soon as Tanaka had heard the truth from Yoshiko 
he had begun to think and his anger and bitterness were directed, not at his 
parents who had sold their daughter, but at the system which forced them 
into doing it. Thus, when he stabs the non-commissioned officer, it seems to 
me that Kaiser implies that he is striking out, not merely at another human 
being, but at a symbol of that power which has brought about the whole 
situation. If this reasoning is sound, then it is logical that what has apparently 
stunned Tanaka into silence in court is not the fact that he has killed two 
people, but the gradual crystallization of why this sort of thing is permitted 
to happen. 

It is then likewise logical that Tanaka, when he does arrive at the stage 
where he becomes almost eloquent in his denunciation of the court’s sug- 
gestion that he appeal to the Emperor for forgiveness, should be thinking 
not so much of himself as of humanity in general. At the end of the play he 
sees himself as a symbol of downtrodden humanity and speaks on its behalf. 
This is clear from the way in which he tells the court how he imagines the 
Emperor would address him, begging his forgiveness: 





‘Es hat noch niemand sich vor dir bei mir geklagt — du bist der erste, der mehr ist 
als alle andern — ein Mensch. Ein Kaiser ich nur. Ich kann nicht gebieten, 
dass keine Regimenter mehr im Land sind — zu viele leben von Regimentern — 
doch ich will die Schmach verhiiten, die dir geschah und allen Briidern 
solcher Schwestern. Nur noch die Trommeln sollen dréhnen— die dumpfen 
Trommeln, wenn ihr vorbeimarschiert. Sie wirbeln das Trauerlied der 
Menschheit, das nie endet. Doch traurig und unwiirdig ist dies Lied.’ 


This is a different Tanaka speaking. He has changed; Kaiser has ‘developed’ 
him. But how consistent is this final speech with the Tanaka of Acts I and II: 
It is difficult to imagine that it is the same person. Woyzeck too, we must 
admit, says things which an individual of his mentality could not be expected 
to say. In these instances, we hear Biichner speaking to us through Woyzeck, 
and the same is true of Kaiser, except that he magnifies this fault out of all 
proportion. This is so often the problem of the author with a message, and 
although Kaiser was never one to concern himself unduly with it, it is no 
less disconcerting. One cannot conceive of Woyzeck going through a trial 
defending himself and all humanity against the ills of his time. Biichner 
must have realized this when he toyed with the idea and rejected it. And 
if Woyzeck had been tried and had remained unchanged the play would have 
gained nothing — on the contrary, it might well have lost much of its effect. 

Kaiser's only real claim to ‘vollendeter Woyzeck’ would appear to be his 
third act, the court-martial scene, and here the obvious manner in which he 
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preaches at us simply does not make an impression. It is conceivable that 
he was thinking of the remark of the doctor in Woyzeck: “Woyzeck! Der 
Mensch ist frei. In dem Menschen verklart sich die Individualitit zur 
Freiheit.. He may have thought that this was something which Tanaka 
could understand, even though Woyzeck could not. But Tanaka is in many 
respects too much like Woyzeck to play the part convincingly of the worm 
that turns. It is asking too much of us to demand that we accept the Tanaka 
of Act III as a logical development of the Tanaka of Act I, no matter how 
noble the sentiments of Act III may be. The change in Tanaka is as un- 
convincing as a similar change in Woyzeck would have been. We can be 
grateful that Biichner left Woyzeck as he was. 


NOTES 


1 Karl Viétor, Georg Biichner. Politik, Dichtung, Wissenschaft, Francke Verlag, Bern, 1949, p. 192. 

2 Adolf Schiitz, Georg Kaisers Nachlass. Eine Untersuchung iiber die Entwicklungslinien im Lebenswerk 
des Dichters, Frobenius AG, Basel, 1951, p. 66. 

3 Cf. Fritz Bergemann, Georg Biichners Werke und Briefe, Insel Verlag, Leipzig, 1953, p. 366-7, and 
Kasimir Edschmid, Georg Biichners gesammelte Werke, Kurt Desch, Miinchen, 1948, p. 31-2. 
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TWO POEMS ON A FOUNTAIN IN ROME: 


L 


C. F. MEYER AND R. M. RILKE 


BY H. W. BELMORE 


C. F. MEYER 


Der rémische Brunnen 


Aufsteigt der Strahl und fallend giesst 

Er voll der Marmorschale Rund, 

Die, sich verschleiernd, iiberfliesst 

In einer zweiten Schale Grund; 

Die zweite gibt, sie wird zu reich, 

Der dritten wallend ihre Flut, 

Und jede nimmt und gibt zugleich 
Und strémt und ruht. 


R. M. RILKE 


Rémische Fontane, Borghese 


Zwei Becken, eins das andere iibersteigend 
aus einem alten runden Marmorrand, 

und aus dem oberen Wasser leis sich neigend 
zum Wasser, welches unten wartend stand, 


: wwf , 
dem leise redenden entgegenschweigend 
und heimlich, gleichsam in der hohlen Hand 


? ihm Himmel hinter Griin und Dunkel zeigend 


wie einen unbekannten Gegenstand; 


sich selber ruhig in der schénen Schale 
verbreitend ohne Heimweh, Kreis aus Kreis, 
nur manchmal traumerisch und tropfenweis 


sich niederlassend an den Moosbehangen 
zum letzten Spiegel, der sein Becken leis 
von unten laicheln macht mit Ubergingen. 











IT is not uncommon for poets to treat the same theme — spring, love, death, 
or the vanity of all things mortal. Here we have the rarer case of two poems 
about an object unique in time and place: a piece of architecture, a fountain 
in the Borghese gardens in Rome. 
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Where four paths meet in the lower part of these gardens, a circus is formed 
with rounded stone seats in each corner, in the shade of a heavy canopy of 
trees; and in the centre of this cool and dusky place rises the fountain the two 
poets have immortalized, a simple, almost austere structure of three weathered 
marble basins filling the air with the perpetual subdued splashing of their 
falling waters. Sometimes the breeze will divert the high central jet to one 
side: then it falls like a shower of raindrops beside the lowest basin, over 


which small boys may be seen leaning while sailing their toy boats. Even , 
on the most glaring summer day, the place is fresh and dark, and it is easy to | 


while away hours in silent reverie in this mossy grotto. 

Of the two poems we are discussing, C. F. Meyer's is the better known; 
indeed it is a classic of the anthologies. This remarkable short poem, written, 
in its first version, in or about 1858, is an example of the most felicitous 


economy: the fountain and what it meant tothe poet is outlined with a /} 
minimum of words. There are eight lines of eight syllables each, except the | 


| 
| 


last, with four alternating rhymes and a single sentence, articulated at the 
end of the fourth line, i.e. exactly in the middle of the poem, by a semicolon, 
It contains 42 words only; nine of them verbs, all in the active mood and 
present indicative, and three qualifying present participles: fallend, echoed 
five lines later with the internally rhyming wallend, and sich verschleiernd. 
Not a single descriptive adjective occurs in the whole poem (wird zu reich is 
_a verbal construction). By these sparing means, the fountain is depicted asit 
' were in profile against the sky, in bare outline; all we are allowed to see is 
what the poet stresses: the jet, the three basins, and the double movement of 
giving and receiving in each. The first word, the bold inversion aufsteigt, 
immediately sets the tone, and the upward thrust of the central jet as well as 
its falling, are given in the first line. Twenty-eight more than half of the 
words in the poem, are monosyllables, while eleven only are of two syllables, 
two of three, and one of four. The last line contains monosyllables only, and 
the four und in the last two lines, together with zugleich, are fully expressive 
of the simultaneous movement of give and take, rush and rest, within the 
fountain. The vowel sounds are richly sonorous throughout, with repe- 
titions of the diphthong ei (aufsteigt, verschleiernd, zweiten, zweite, reich, 
zugleich). 

This perfection was not reached without effort, and it is interesting to 
compare the final version with the original one: 


Der schéne Brunnen 


Der Springquell platschert und ergiesst 
Sich in der Marmorschale Grund, 

Die, sich verschleiernd, iiberfliesst 

In einer zweiten Schale Rund; 
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Und diese giebt, sie wird zu reich, 
Der dritten wallend ihre Fluth, 

Und jede nimmt und giebt zugleich, 
Und alles strémt und alles ruht. 


The changes are all startling improvements. In the title, Der schéne 
Brunnen has become Der rémische Brunnen: beauty is a secondary attribute 
only of the fountain, implied in the poet’s larger conception, therefore 
schon had to go for the more precisely descriptive rémisch. Springquell, too 
pretty in the context, is replaced by the shorter Strahl, and the inept platschert 
by the graphic aufsteigt. The new construction also disposes of the ugly 
beginning of the second line, sich in der. Die zweite gibt sounds finer and more 
natural than und diese gibt, providing also a welcome repetition of zweite. 
A lesser poet might have been content with the beautifully sonorous last 
line: Und alles stromt und alles ruht. Meyer, with a stroke of genius, eliminated 
the two alles, thus shortening the line by half and doubling its effectiveness. 

Since Meyer's poem is so popular, it is not unlikely that Rilke may have 
known it as a young man, but we cannot be certain about this. In his mature 
period he was too sure of himself, too original and independent also, to be 
easily influenced from any source, and thus his poem Rémische Fontdne 
(Borghese), is as different from the earlier one as it can be. It is found in 
Neue Gedichte, published in 1907, and is a leisurely sonnet, more regular 
and conforming to the rules than most in this collection, following the 
thyming scheme ababababcddede. We have, thus, a certain economy of 
thyme: four different rhymes in all to the poem, while the word Schale at 
the end of the ninth line stands totally rhymeless and isolated, a case rare 
even with Rilke, who never followed traditional forms strictly to the 
letter and took the licences he deemed necessary for his own schemes. 

Unlike the Swiss poet’s Roémischer Brunnen, so conspicuous for its firm 
structure, Rilke’s sonnet has no grammatical structure at all, being nothing 
but a string of present participles without even a predicative verb among 
them. There are six such participles, while the two verbs in the indicative 
(stand and lacheln macht), occur in relative clauses. Rilke’s poem melts away 
like another of his sonnets (no. 7 in the second part of Sonette an Orpheus: 
Blumen, ihr schliesslich den ordnenden Handen verwandte . . . ) which is charac- 
terized by the same lack of grammatical structure. Needless to say that this 
formessless is to a purpose: the sequence of vague, unsupported participles 
expresses the silent trickling of time in the shade of the fountain. 

A semicolon marks the end of the first eight lines. Comparing mono- 
syllables and words of two syllables in the two poems, we find the propor- 
tion of 28 to 11 with Meyer against 38 to 33 with Rilke. Allowing for a 
number of indispensable short words such as articles and conjunctions, we 
may say that the longer words, at least as units of expression, predominate 
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in Rilke’s poem. The descriptive weight of his series of participles is enhanced 
by a large number of qualifying adjectives and adverbs: alt, rund, leis, leise 
redend, heimlich, hohl, unbekannt, ruhig, schon, traumerisch, tropfenweis, leis 
(note the repetition of the three leis, resp. leise). Moreover, we find allitera- 
tion and vowel sounds, Rilke’s usual means of obtaining a rich, closely 
knit texture: Wasser, welches, wartend; heimlich, hohlen Hand, hinter; schénen 
Schale; and, especially expressive and beautiful, traumerisch, tropfenweis. As 
modelling vowel sounds, we may count the stress on the diphthong ei: leis 
sich neigend, leise, entgegenschweigend, heimlich, zeigend, einen, verbreitend, 
Heimweh, Kreis aus Kreis, tropfenweis, leis. The sonnet is full of metaphors or 
metaphorical language, while Meyer's poem does not contain any. These 
metaphors may seem unexpected, almost startling, in isolation, but embedded 
in the flow of the poem they appear, as always with Rilke, perfectly natural: 
he immediately creates the atmosphere in which such metaphors live. Thus 
we have water bending down towards water, water meeting speaking water 
with silence, water showing something to water; the sky being compared 
to an unknown object, water spreading (unmistakably Rilkean this) ohne 
Heimweh, and water letting itself down dreamily; lastly, a basin smiling 
with subtle transitions. 

What is the fundamental difference between the two poems? Meyer gives 
us, as it were, the platonic idea of the Roman fountain. Not an abstraction: 
a poet's vision, concise and alive. His fountain is timeless; from the actual 
fountain in Rome he has crystallized the immanent idea of the balance 
between activity and passivity, an idea that to him, as an artist, was very 
important. Stark economy, if won without the sacrifice of meaning or clarity, 
always enhances our enjoyment; mysteriously, it increases the content of 
energy in a work of art, gives it a dynamic force which, in Meyer's poem, 
is unmistakable. Inevitably, too, such condensation tends towards sym- 
bolism: a simple idea, intensely felt and forcibly expressed, will assume the 
force of a symbol. The poem would be a failure if an idea had been super- 
imposed to the image of the fountain; the poet’s achievement is that he has 
revealed its immanent idea, rendering it visible by his concentrated gaze. 

Time flows in waves around Rilke’s fountain, which is not seen detached 
and in profile, but inseparable from its surroundings in a more intimate and 
personal vision that comprises the sky, the trees, the murmured dialogue of 
the waters, the cloistered stillness of the cool and dark place where the 
fountain stands. The hours the poet spent there, listening to the inter- 
course between water and stone, understanding their voices, interpreting 
the mysterious reflections, are woven into the texture of the sonnet; yet it 


is not the poet's time but the fountain’s. And although the poem is longer | 


than Meyer's, its condensation is perhaps no less an achievement, considering 
the endless time encompassed in the fourteen lines. 
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The central jet is missed altogether by Rilke who, sitting closely below 
the fountain, did not look at it, like Meyer, from a distance. On the other 
hand, the earlier poet ignores, as unimportant for his vision and purpose, the 
life of light and shade and sound around the fountain. Not that he was 
blind to these surroundings; we have a prose description of the fountain 
(in Die Versuchung des Pescara, p. 121), which shows an intensely lyrical, 
indeed almost Rilkean vision: Ein weites Rondel, in dessen Mitte ein Brunnen 
seine schimmernde Schale mit einer langsam stromenden Flut durchsichtig und 
einschlafernd verschleierte. The vision of the fountain as expressed in the 
poem also occurs in one of Meyer's prose works (Angela Borgia, p. 212): 

Und wenn ihr empfangt, konnt ihr geben... Werdet arm und drmer, damit ihr emp- 
ion n und geben konnt, wie ein Brunnen, der Schale um Schale iiberfliessend fiillt.. 

Thus Meyer’s fountain stands before us as a living organism, pulsating with 
the interchange of motion; Rilke’s fountain lacks this throbbing life in favour 
of a subtler, more irregular and almost arbitrary movement. While Meyer 
states the beautiful regularity of a law, in Rilke’s poem, characteristically, 
the exchange between the basins takes place nur manchmal, as the water, 
dreamily, lets itself down along the mossy hangings on the basin’s rim. Meyer 
contracts the meaning of his vision in the last two lines, closing with the 
firm und stromt und ruht, with the full and warm stress on the two verbs. The 
key-words in Rilke’s sonnet are trdumerisch und tropfenweis, and he ends on 
a still vaguer note: der sein Becken leis | von unten ldcheln macht mit Uber- 
gangen. And yet— there is a glimpse of the Roman fountain as Meyer saw 
it, complete with the vertical jet, in one of Rilke’s ietters (to the Princess 
von Thurn und Taxis, of July 12th, 1912) when he tells his friend of his 
meetings with Eleonora Duse in Venice: 


Die Duse, dass ich bei ihr war, sie bei mir, . .. Wir waren wie zwei Schalen 
und bildeten iibereinander eine Fontaine und zeigten einander nur, wieviel 
uns fortwahrend entging. Und doch wars kaum zu verhiiten, dass wir uns 
irgendwie iiber die Herrlichkeit verstindigten, so voll zu sein, und vielleicht 
dachten wir auch im selben Augenblick an den lebendigen, senkrechten 
Strahl, der iiber uns stieg und fiel (immer noch) und uns so sehr fiillte—. 


We cannot ask which is the ‘real’ fountain; both are poets’ visions. “Une 
ceuvre d'art est un coin de la création vu 3 travers un tempérament.’ 


NOTE 
! This has already been pointed out by S. H. Steinberg, Fifteen German Poets, London 1948, p. 257. 








GEORGE FORESTIER 
BY LEONARD FORSTER 


I 


THE year 1952 saw the publication of a book of poems by an unknown 
poet, George Forestier, which immediately went into a second edition. The 
title, Ich schreibe mein Herz in den Staub der Strasse, caught the imagination 
of the German public in these days of homeless refugees, and the stron 
rhythms of the title poem induce the casual reader to read on; he finds the 


lines: 


Die Erde — zu klein 

fiir ein wanderndes Herz. 
Der Himmel — zu hoch 
fiir ein griibelndes Hirn, 


and the magic is riveted by the combination of the Romantic German 
Wanderer-motif and modern disillusionment. Perhaps this contributed to 
the over-hasty designation of Forestier by some (German) critics as ‘a Ger- 
man Rimbaud’. The poems are the work of a young man, who was 
obviously trying his hand at various means of expression, but basically goes 
back to the early expressionists, Heym, Trakl, Stadler and to Gottfried Benn. 
Perhaps the most striking poem in the book is inspired by Heym’s Der 
Krieg; but whereas Heym in 1911 conjures up the war demon which was 
to alter the world, Forestier now invokes the symbolic figure of Freedom 
in the world in which Heym’s demon has done his worst; the Beggar, a 
colossal figure, ‘Freiheit blau in die Haut geatzt’: 


Der Bettler tritt aus den Flanken der Berge. 
Sonne kimmt den Wiust seiner Haare, 
Mistral singt ihm sein Morgenlied. 
Apfelschnaps tropft iiber haarige Pranken . . . 


Der letzte Kénig der Europier, 
Ein Bettler, dem Fliisse und Strassen gehéren. 
Alle Berge sind sein, alle Briicken und Stadte. 


In the same way Forestier can start by parodying Benn’s Rot ist der Abend 
auf der Insel von Palau in: 


Rot sind die Nichte iiber den Inseln, 
Oh Purea, Oh Purea 
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and go on to concrete imagery appropriate to our days of jungle fighting: 


Wenn die Lotosknospe springt 
Knallt im Dorf die Handgranate. 


George Forestier was an Alsatian, born near Colmar in 1921 of a French 
father and a German mother. After studying in Strasbourg and Paris he 
joined the Wehrmacht and served on the Russian front. After the collapse 
he escaped from an American prison camp and finally took refuge in the 
French Foreign Legion. He fought in Indo-China, and was reported missing 
there in the autumn of 1951. He did not write his verse for publication and 
attached more importance to his short stories, which appear to be lost. In 
them, perhaps, we would have heard a more authentic voice than in his 
poetry, which is often derivative. But even so he speaks as no one else does 
for his confused and bewildered generation; he writes with more detachment 
than Wolfgang Borchert (his exact contemporary) and like many Alsatians 
— Stadler, Schickele, E. R. Curtius — his deep attachment is to a Europe in 
which his cultural heritage, French and German, can be comprised and com- 
prehended. Mein Lied fiir Europa embodies this profound love and concern, 
which is not only his but ours too. 


MEIN LIED FUR EUROPA MY SONG FOR EUROPE 





Das alte Europa 

kann noch nicht sterben, 
unter brandigen Narben 
pocht stark sein Blut, 
treibt durch Kanale, 
Arterien und Venen, 
schiesst durch die Glieder 
und Herzgefdsse 

spiilt iiber Schutt 

und Asche und Triimmer 
bis hin zur Nogat 
Weichsel und Oder, 
pocht tief im Kiistensaum 
des Kanals und Atlantik. 


Rom heisst sein Herz, 
Paris ein andres, 
London, Berlin, 

Den Haag und Madrid. 
Das alte Europa 

hat viele Herzen, 

hat viele Kronen, 

die nie verdunkeln. 


Little old Europe 

Isn't dead yet, 

Her blood beats strongly 
In spite of her scars, 

It throbs through canals 
And veins and arteries, 
Races through limbs 

And the valves of the heart, 
Scours across rubble 

And ashes and ruins 

Across to the Vistula, 
Nogat and Oder, 

Throbs deep in the coastline 
Of Ocean and Channel. 


Her heart’s called Rome, 
Another is Paris, 

London, Berlin, 

The Hague and Madrid. 
Little old Europe 

Has plenty of hearts, 

Has plenty of crowns 
Which won't tarnish ever. 
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Sag Moskau und fihle: 
Du bist allein. 

Nenne New York 

und du bist 

in der Fremde. 


Schanghai, Benares 
sind Abenteuer, 
Sydney und Rio: 


ein Gruss aus der Ferne. 


Wo dein Traum 

dich auch hintreibt, 
stets kehrst du wieder 
heim nach Athen 
nach Wien oder Oslo. 


Sag nur: Europa 


und horch auf dein Herz. 


Zwischen Feuer und Eis 
glimmt aprilne Luft. 
Der Himmel ist naher 
und Stisser die Erde. 

Die Stuben sind eng 
und voller Gefihl. 


Dicht beieinander 
spiirst du die Graber, 
spiirst du die Vater 
bei jedem Schritt. 


Horch auf dein Herz: 
Europa stirbt nicht. 
Es kann nicht sterben, 
solang du es liebst. 


If you say ‘Moscow’ you 
Feel you re alone. 
Mention New York — it’s 
A foreign country. 


Shanghai and Benares 
Are haunts of adventure, 
Sydney and Rio — 


Salute from afar. 


Wherever you go, 

All the world over, 
Pursued by your dream, 
You ll always come home, 
Home to Athens, 

Vienna or Oslo. 


Just say ‘Europe’ 

And hark to your heart. 
Between fire and ice 
Glows a sky like April. 
The sky is closer, 

The earth is sweeter, 
The rooms are narrow 


And cosy and snug. 


Crowded together 
You feel the graves, 
Ancestral presence 
At every step. 


Hark to your heart: 
Europe won't die. 

She cannot die 

As long as you love her. 


[Ich schreibe mein Herz in den Staub der Strasse, Eugen Diederichs Verlag, Diisseldort, 


In 1954 a second volume of Forestier’s poems appeared, called Stark wie 
der Tod ist die Nacht ist die Liebe (Eugen Diederichs Verlag, Diisseldorf) and 
in 1955 a volume of letters, Briefe an eine Unbekannte (Georg Biichner Verlag, 
Darmstadt), neither of which I have seen. 
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III 

Section 1 of this article, with the accompanying translation, was written 
in the spring of 1955; in June of that year the Eugen Diederichs Verlag, 
Diisseldorf, Forestier’s publishers, sent out a circular letter to a number of 
booksellers informing them that the author of the poems was still alive. 
Early in September a further communiqué followed, apparently provoked 
by comments in the German press. The first mention of these curious cir- 
cumstances outside Germany seems to have been a short paragraph in the 
Dutch weekly, Elseviers Weekblad, on September 3rd; the literary sections of 
various German papers commented in the course of the month. Friedrich 
Sieburg made very fair comment in Die Gegenwart on September 24th; he 
was in a better position to do this than most because he had cautiously 
refrained from reviewing Forestier’s work when it first came out. The 
fullest account to date was given in the Hamburg weekly Der Spiegel on 
October sth, and on that much of this section is based." 

It appears that the whole Forestier story is a hoax from start to finish, 
worked — in the later stages at least — with the unwilling connivance of the 
publishers. The author, Dr. Karl Emerich Kramer, was actually working 
as a reader in Diederichs’ office when his associate, Dr. Karl Friedrich 
Leucht, offered the poems to Diederichs for publication, allegedly at the 
suggestion of Gottfried Benn. The publisher fell for the story; such a roman- 
tic, and at the same time characteristic, life-story, and such august sponsor- 
ship — who could refuse: The book, Ich schreibe mein Herz in den Staub der 
Strasse, appeared with a biographical ‘Nachwort’ apparently by Dr. Leucht 
and had a degree of success which few German poets nowadays can boast of. 
By March 1955 it had reached seven editions and further items from the 
scattered papers of George Forestier had been presented to an eager public; 
the critics had been extremely favourable, not to say lyrical, and a legend 
had established itself. Poems by Forestier had already found their way into 
standard anthologies of German verse, some intended, like the new edition 
of Echtermeyer, for schools and universities as well as for the general public. 
The second book was already in the press when the identity of Forestier 
was sprung on the unsuspecting publisher in 1953; he kept silent for eighteen 
months, doubtless in the interest of his mounting sales. The publication 
of Forestier’s letters under another imprint seems to have been the occasion 
for him to reveal the hoax. Dr. Kramer had meanwhile left Diederichs, 
obtained a post with another publisher and started a small publishing firm 
of his own on the side — the Georg Biichner Verlag. 

Karl Emerich Krimer was born in Diisseldorf in 1918; he twice tried, like 
Ernst Jiinger, to run away from an uncongenial home but eventually found 
a refuge in the Hitlerjugend, which he joined in 1932. After some time on 
the fringe of journalism he was swept by the war into an artillery regiment, 
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in which he reached the rank of captain, and in 1943 he was severely 
wounded. In 1944 the Party claimed him and he became an Oberbann- 
fiihrer (approximate equivalent rank: brigadier) in the Hitlerjugend, and 
later served in the OKW. During his service he won several literary awards, 
In a prisoner-of-war camp he made the acquaintance of an Alsatian S.S. man 
named Férster, who was later handed over by the Americans to the French, 
put into the Foreign Legion and finally reported missing in Indo-China. As 
far as can be ascertained, Férster wrote no verses, but if there was a real life 
‘original’ of Forestier, he was it. But another Forestier seems to have been 
equally important: the central figure of Jean Giraudoux’s Siegfried et le 
Limousin. 

Since the war Kramer has published a number of writings, both pseudo- 
nymously and under his own name. None of these had the success of George 
Forestier, though the novel Im Regen der tiber Europa fallt (Diisseldorf, 
Bourg Verlag) was presented in a similar way, purporting to be written by 
a mysterious Georg Jontza, of whom nothing was known; the sentence form 
of the title, the sombre atmosphere it conveys, and the ‘Europe’ appeal, 
point forward to Forestier. Another novel appeared with the same firm, 
under the name of André Forban. The pseudonyms point in each case to- 
wards the frontiers (André Forban sounds vaguely Alsatian, Jontza vaguely 
Silesian) and were doubtless aimed at the appeal which “Auslandsdeutschtum’ 
has traditionally had. In their method of presentation both books look like 
trial runs for Forestier. There is also a volume of anti-militaristic verse 
(speculating on another of the popular currents in German public opinion 
at the moment) by Kramer, published under the name of Gerhard Rustesch. 
And so it seems that Kramer is a talented literary speculator, who has made 
money out of the public and made the critics look foolish; he confesses him- 
self a ‘managerial’ type, out to make his way and give the public what it 
can be induced to pay for. ‘Ich gehdre einer Generation an’, he is reported 
as having said (Der Spiegel, 5.10.55, p. 44), die genau weiss, was Manager- 
tum wert ist. Deshalb Forestier statt Forster. Ein neuer Verlegertyp ist im 
Kommen, der sich bei jedem Buch fragt: kann ich das verkaufen, um mein 
Geld wieder hereinzukriegen, oder nicht’. (But surely this type has always 
been with us; it all depends what meaning one attaches to ‘Managertum’.) 





IV 
It seemed best to let what I wrote in Section 1 before the news broke 
stand unchanged, as an English document of the Forestier legend. The whole 
case is extremely instructive. One of the few critics who stood out from the 
first against Forestier was Hans Egon Holthusen, who spoke of “einige echte 
Goldkérner’ amid ‘massenhaftes nichtssagendes Sprachgerdll’. It is now 
known that Gottfried Benn sees nothing akin to his own work in Forestier’s 
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verses. Kramer says he was inspired by a German translation of Lorca 
(one by E. Beck appeared in 1948) to re-write some of his own poems 
written during the war; Welt und Wort and the Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung 
had already noticed the influence of Lorca (which I had not). The impor- 
tance of Forestier’s poems, even if one took them to be genuine, was sympto- 
matic rather than aesthetic, and symptomatic they remain. Their success 
indicates as much. The author belongs to the same generation as his mouth- 
piece; he is only three years older than Forestier; he is not a Chatterton or 
a Macpherson. If he wishes to employ a ‘persona’ it is his good right to do 
so. But the compulsive power of the legend he has created — and the legend 
is as much an artistic achievement as the poetry — is a symptom of our time. 
What is the difference between the relation Rilke : Malte Laurids Brigge and 
the relation Kramer : Forestier? Rilke did not attempt to conceal the fact 
that he was the author of the book; there was no fake biographical back- 
ground and the sympathy and interest of the reader is invoked for the hero 
himself, not for his artistic work. The legend Kramer has created is intended 
to sell the poems; as far as literary criticism is concerned it shows how easy 
it is to succumb to the biographical fallacy. ‘Einen Autor mit einer so 
drohenden Biographie, die eine einzige Anklage gegen die Zeit darstellt, 
unter die kritische Lupe zu nehmen, ist heutzutage eine heikle Sache’, wrote 
Friedrich Sieburg (Die Gegenwart, September 24th, 1955, p. 633). ‘Ich will 
nicht leugnen, dass auch ich dieser einwandfrei montierten Generations- 
tragdie erlegen bin.’ 

Let us look for a moment at the legend as it appears in the ‘Nachwort’ 
to Ich schreibe mein Herz in den Staub der Strasse, which it is now known was 
also written by Kramer. In the first place there is youth; Forestier was still 
in his twenties. Then the appeal of ‘Auslandsdeutschtum’, doubly potent 
ina truncated Western Germany. Then there is the appeal of ‘Zerrissenheit’ 
— the young man torn between two cultures or between two allegiances, 
the situation which so many Germans of liberal sympathies have endured 
since 1933 and described in novels and memoirs.? But this young man does 
not choose the liberal solution, he goes for dynamism and what promises 
success, he goes for the Wehrmacht* and not the Résistance and he thus 
shares in the fate of German youth of his generation, Russian front, American 
prison camp and all. But though a German, he is a Frenchman, he has to 
lie doggo in Marseilles after his escape from the P.O.W. camp (‘hilt sich 
unter falschem Namen in Marseille auf’) until authority gets on his track, 
whereupon he ‘meldet sich 1948 “freiwillig” zur Fremdenlegion, die ihn 
nach Indochina abkommandiert’. The inverted commas round ‘freiwillig’ 
speak their own language, for which Victor Klemperer has sharpened our 
ears (LTI, Notizbuch eines Philologen, Berlin, 1947, pp. 79ff). The secret 
resentment of Germans against the French Foreign Legion, which has 
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traditionally (and especially in the last thirty years) been recruited largely 
from Germans and in which German is the normal language of conversation, 
is a potent element in the appeal of this story. Then the senseless loss of life 
in a senseless war, that was not even being fought for Germany, or perhaps 
even for Europe. The visual detail of the ‘kleine schmutzige Kladde’, 
which contained the poems and which Forestier handed to a comrade 
before leaving for the operation from which he did not return, is a clever 
touch, reinforced by the very cleverly designed cover of the book. The 
‘Kladde’ also contained copies of poems by Gottfried Benn, and in this way 
an eminent name is discreetly introduced to fill in the picture on the intel- 
lectual side. The final sentence of the ‘Nachwort’ is now seen to be a 
*‘Selbstrezension’ of a kind which has ceased to be common since the nine- 
teenth century; after stating that the narrative work, to which Forestier 
himself attached more importance than to the poems, must be considered 
lost (‘das als verloren gelten muss’ — thus not excluding the possibility of 
its being found if the poems sold well), the author-biographer goes on: 
‘Seine Gedichte aber wirken so unmittelbar stark, dass es keiner weiteren 
Aussage bedarf, ihn als Dichter auszuweisen.’ This is a clear, but cleverly 
camouflaged, directive which, in these days of directives of all sorts (“Mana- 
gertum’ again), has been widely followed, and the reason is not hard to see. 
Forestier is an intrinsically credible figure, the type of young man whose 
very existence is a challenge to the uneasy conscience which most of us have 
about the post-war world; it is soothing to think that, in spite of everything, 
creative art can come out of such conditions, so there is a latent predisposi- 
tion to believe what we are virtually told to believe. Moreover, despite 
everything, Forestier says some things which some of us like to hear and 
hope that a younger generation is really saying; this is plain from the sales. 
The two strongest poems in the book, “Mein Lied ftir Europa’ and the poem 
about the beggar quoted in Section 1 above, fit into this picture: the home- 
less young Alsatian, whose home can be neither Germany nor France but 
only the ideal Europe which includes both, through which he can only 
wander as an outcast (a “Wandervogel’ in a new guise), with the outcasts 
defiant pride expressing itself in the effective bounding and thumping dactyls 
and trochees into which the rhythm of most of Forestier’s verses falls. 

It is the voice of a type of person who exists, and if we met him in a novel 
we would find him convincing. It is interesting that a character of this kind 
can be presented with a few bold biographical strokes, filled in with lyrical 
utterance, more successfully than in a novel; if Kramer had written a novel, 
or even a reportage, about a Forestier character, it would probably not have 
had the appeal that the poems have had. The multiple problems of technique 
which face present-day novelists and the uneasiness which many of them 
feel about their own medium have often been commented on, and the 
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resulting permeation of the novel with lyrical elements is common enough. 
Here, however, we have a different and radical solution, what one might per- 
haps call a ‘lyrisches Zeitbild’, out of which a representative of a whole 
generation seems to speak to us. Lyric poetry, it seems, is still a force. But, 
like other forces, it can be exploited, and it is a disquieting thought that what 
can be hailed in all honesty by serious critics as an authentic voice turns out 
to be the song of the spell-binder. We have seen this happen before, in 
other spheres. I was taken in, incommon with several thousand other people; 
we must all keep our eyes open. 


‘Tous songent’ wrote Giraudoux in 1922 about German authors, ‘seulement 4 
avoir les vies de romancier ou de poéte les plus étonnantes, profitent du siécle 
qui sy préte et, grace a la guerre, aux révolutions, aux victoires et aux défaites, 
accumulent les avatars en place de volumes et changent plus souvent de conti- 
nent que Goethe n’a changé d’étage. Si bien que les biographies des 
artistes allemands sont toutes en ce jour infiniment plus captivante — ue leurs 
ouvrages, en admettant que ceux-ci n’aient pas été complétement omis’.* 


NOTES 


1 have seen no comments from Austria or Switzerland; it is interesting that there has been no com- 
ment in the Bérsenblatt des Deutschen Buchhandels so far (December 1955). I am grateful to the Cultural 
Attaché at the German Embassy, Dr. Eugen Giirster, for getting me a copy of Der Spiegel. 

* Bruno E. Werner, Die Galeere, Suhrkamp-Fischer, Frankfurt, 1949, is a good example. There is an 
admirable analysis of it by Richard Samuel in Meanjin (Melbourne) XI, 2, (1952). 

*M.-J. Bopp, ‘Les Alsaciens dans la Wehrmacht et la S.S.’, Revue d’histoire de la deuxiéme guerre mondiale, 
no. 20, October, 1955, pp. 33ff. 

* Siegfried et le Limousin, Paris, 1922, p. 142. 








OF LIVING THINGS 
BY W. HAAs 


One fascination for the student of the History of Ideas lies in the unexpected 
connections with which from time to time it surprises him. Tracing the 
ancestry of ideas which today are firmly implanted in fields apparently the 
most diverse, we often find ourselves travelling along converging lines, 
landing at last in a place of their friendly meeting. Such is the surprise of 
finding, about the end of the eighteenth century and especially in Germany, 
biological, linguistic and literary interests converging towards the same 
decisive ideas. 


I 


Biological ideas became efficient tools of scientific research only through 
Darwin. But biological studies had begun to demand for themselves a certain 
autonomy in approach and method more than half a century earlier; the 
demand being part of a general change in the prevailing climate of opinion. 
A. N. Whitehead, noting the change in his reflections on ‘Science and the 
Modern World’, described it as a “Romantic Reaction’ — a reaction, he meant, 
against the predominance of mathematical physics, and even more generally, 
against the sweeping claims of scientific analysis. Eminently successful 
though such analysis had been in its dealings with inanimate matter, it 
appeared to be incapable of accounting for anything in the realm of living 
things. 

There seems still something to be gained from looking back at those 
days when, in strange alliance with a critical antagonism to scientific methods, 
a new science was born. There is some interest in catching the formative 
ideas, before they had undergone that process of refinement which rapidly 
turned them into the very specialized tools of a special science. Being less 
adapted to their special purpose, they were as yet adaptable to a variety of 
other purposes. Cradled in cultural life as a whole, they had not yet lost 
their connection with a wide range of other concerns. 

In trying to trace some of these connections, it is not my intention to pro- 
ceed chronologically, or to present a survey of the whole field, with its 
wealth of abstruse detail. Rather, I wish to select a focal point, from which 
to make excursions in various directions. Such a point — a starting and meet- 
ing point of diverse lines of thought — I find in Goethe's biological studies. 
If we wish to see the links — so obvious once, so easily overlooked today — 
between biological, linguistic and literary studies, we should find unique 
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opportunity for studying them in the work of one who succeeded in com- 
bining and uniting all of these interests. 

If apology is needed for treating again a subject that has been competently 
dealt with by so many others, I would find it in my specific aim; which is 
not so much to “work’ that somewhat elusive old mine, Goethe’s biology, 
as rather to depict its general lay and ramifications. After the more recent 
attempts to re-assess the significance of Goethe's ‘Morphology’, either in its 
own right, as biology,* or as a source of inspiration for the literary critic,® 
some interest may be found in a plain and selective exposition of its decisive 
ideas, and in merely telling the story of the appearance of these ideas, at 
roughly the same time, in fields as seemingly far apart as Biology, Compara- 
tive Philology, and Literary Criticism.* 

Scientific opinion on Goethe’s biological work presents a confused pic- 
ture, as it ranges from admiration to sheer contempt. The contemptuous 
would seem to demand immediate attention, their object being to save us 
the labour of acquainting ourselves with Goethe’s biology. Doubts have 
been raised, whether Goethe had any claim at all to being regarded as a 
biologist. Sir Charles Sherrington has written:* 


Goethe is by many still supposed to be an authority in science, though not, 
perhaps, by those who have actually read his ‘science’. Briefly, what was his 
‘science? That light is not resoluble into coloured lights! An error reiterated 
to his life’s end. That the plant is a collection of modified leaves; that the skull 
is an adapted piece of back-bone — two plausible though superficial conjec- 
tures, now, in the fuller light of the cell theory and embryology, set aside; the 
‘correlation of parts’, a clumsy error he misthought a ‘law’ (p. 26). . 

Were it not for Goethe’s poetry, surely it is true to say we should no longer 
trouble about his science. Such as it was, it is as science not important. 


(p. 29.) 


The perversity of such a judgment is, I think, obvious. Other pre- 
Darwinian biologists (de Candolle, Bonnet, Lamarck) and to some 
extent, even Darwin himself, could easily be disposed of in a similar way. 

But is it not clear that to assess justly the merits of earlier scientific work, 
we cannot just hold it against our own and ask how much of it is still 
accepted? In the words of Whitehead — words which seem to be them- 
selves much more in the spirit of science than Sir Charles Sherrington’s: 
".. . When Darwin or Einstein proclaim theories which modify our ideas, 
it is a triumph for science. We do not go about saying that there is another 
defeat for science, because its old ideas have been abandoned’.* Rather, in 
trying to assess the scientific merit of old ideas, we ask: Did they advance 
our insight? and, leaving aside any particular explanations or ‘laws’: Did 
they contribute to a more successful way of looking at things: — Approach- 
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ing Goethe’s biology with these questions in mind, we shall, I think, find 
it worth while to ‘trouble about his science’, and from the historian’s point 
of view, doubly worth while, because he was a poet. 

Goethe’s contribution to the advancement of biological studies may be 
summed up as follows: (i) introduction of the notion of Gestalt, with its 
emphasis on function and internal structure, (ii) recognition of the mutation 
(‘metamorphosis’) of living forms, and (iii) reliance on morphological 
affinity as the key to a new way of ordering biological facts. 


Analysis and Gestalt 

Early Biology was occupied predominantly with devising systems of 
classification. One would try to classify animals and plants in much the same 
way in which one might classify pebbles or tables or chairs — namely, by 
common features picked out from each. Linnaeus’s botany was a good 
example of this procedure. Here, Goethe's biology marks an important 
change. Such classification, he held, and the analysis (the procedure of 
picking out common features) on which it is based, are not sufficient to 
establish an intelligible order among living things. He would gratefully 
acknowledge what had been achieved in this traditional way (a fact over- 
looked by some later interpreters of Goethe’s thought), but demanded that 
analysis, or anatomy, be supplemented.* What he proposed as a cure for the 
deficiency of analytical methods is still eminently worth our attention. 

Goethe’s proposal seems to be simple at first sight — almost too simple: 
The analysis of living things is to be supplemented by viewing every 
organism as ‘a whole’. This would be simple to the point of being uninforma- 
tive, had the new approach been intended to replace analysis, and not, as is 
the case, to be superimposed upon it. “Viewing a thing as a whole’ would 
mean little, if the parts were discarded for the whole; but supervening upon 
meticulous analysis, the primitive total intuition has grown into a procedure 
of subtle discrimination. The ‘whole’, if we can retrieve it from its analytical 
dissolution, will be articulate. Goethe’s main point is that we can transcend 
analysis and restore the thing to its living integrity, if we view it, not as a 
mere aggregate of its parts but as a functional structure, ‘all parts acting on 
every one and every one on all’, each contributing towards the particular 
whole to which it belongs.’ ‘It is not enough, then, to see the parts in juxta- 
position; we must pay attention to their living mutual influence, their 
dependence and interaction. ’* 

Living form, Goethe maintained, must be viewed like that. The term he 
used was destined to assume increasing significance in later times. He spoke 
of the Gestalt of living things, being the first to use the term in the technical 
sense in which it has since entered a number of different inquiries, from 
Gestalt-Psychology to Literary Criticism. 
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This then was Goethe’s first step, and surely one which we continue to 
value as an advance: from mere analysis he proceeded to apprehension of 
Gestalt, the study of functions and structures. This study of ‘the complex 
whole of individual existence’® he named Morphology. — But there is more 
to Morphology than the mere notion of Gestalt. 


Metamorphosis (Gestaltung und Unigestaltung) 


Even individual Gestalt, Goethe went on to say, 1S only an abstraction — 
an abstraction from a continuous process of formation and transformation, 
in which there are no fixed forms. The abstraction has its use, on one con- 
dition — namely, that “we ourselves s Keep flexible’..’ If we do, then we shall 
perceive that dividual forms ant-forms, for instance — are ‘not origin- 
ally determined and fixed ray on the contrary, ‘over and above the 
stubl. rnness of the species’ the ‘Vvarc endow< “d with a happy mobility and 
flexibility, so as to adapt, form and enw themselves, in accordance with 
as many varied conditions as may be found anywhere on the globe’.! 
‘The variety of forms’, Goethe held, ‘is due to the inevitable interaction with 
their environment.’?” 

Evidently then we find Goethe among those few biologists who already 
at that time had abandoned the dominant view of the immutability of the 
species. Darwin, unlike Sir Charles Sherrington, acknowledges this in the 
introductory ‘Historical Sketch’ to his ¢ rigin of Species. We are here at the 
beginnings of the modern dynamic interpret ition of the relation between 
organisms and their environment. We have not arrived yet at laws of ¢ change 
or evolution. But for the first time such laws seem to be asked for. In the 
history of science, the mere asking of new and. productive questions is no 
mean achievement. But Goethe, like other biologists amongst his contem- 
poraries, attempted more, and he did go some way towards a valid answer. 


Morphological Affinity and Archetypes (Filiation und Urphdnomene) 


His principal aim, Goethe professed, was intellectual mastery of the facts — 
not merely knowledge of detail (E insicht), but apprehension of a pervasive 
order (Ube rsicht). Analysis had led to classification: a rather large number of 
separate rubrics, the items under each being grouped — by their com- 
mon features. To Goethe this had seemed unsatisfactory, « , as he would 
prefer to say, unsatisfying. Apprehension of Gestalt, of or aaa form in 
its unlimited modifiability, seemed to open up the prospect of a new and 
more satisfying kind of order amongst organic forms. 

The first step here was recognition of sien arities of form, of morphologi- 
cal affinities. As these are traced and recorded, new lines of order appear in 
the bewilde ‘ring variety of facts. Instead of disconnected classes, we obtain 
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serial arrangements ot the different species and varieties. This has the advantage 
that organisms even of entirely different forms appear to be linked to one 
another, and linked by the very features in which they differ. For example, 
we might choose to arrange animals with regard to the size of their neck- 
bones. There would be a long way then between the giraffe and the whale — 
the two being hardly comparable. But a large number of neck-bones of 
varying sizes can be found, and interpolated in a scries to connect the 
two.'* This is Darwin's procedure still. “Let two forms have not a single 
character in common, he says, ‘yet, if these extreme forms are connected 
together by a chain of intermediate groups, we may at once infer their 
community of descent, and we put them all into the same class’ (Origin of 
Species, XIV). The only difference, here, is in the inference; instead of 
‘community of descent’, Goethe said, “community of type’. 

Instead of similarity, we have continuity — a regular procedure of deriving 
one form from another.'* A number of series can be obtained in this manner, 
The order thus established amongst different forms (unlike classification by 
common features) does not discard the concrete wealth of individual differ- 
ences, but makes it possible to account for them. In discovering regularities 
in our procedures of serial derivation, we are discovering laws of transforma- 
tion and differentiation.’ 

Establishment of such derivation series (‘filiations’) prepares us for the 
final integration of our data. This consists in tying the many series, and 
every one of their members, to the idea of an original type. In Botany, 
Goethe spoke of an archetypal plant (the Urpflanze); in the comparative 
anatomy of vertebrac, of an osteological type. 

There are some puzzles about this notion of an original or archetype. 
But the central meaning does not seem to be obscure. The crucial question 


. i. 2 ‘ + ° ° ; 
is, how to obtain it. Goethe says that we ‘abstract’ it from the given organisms. | 


But, and this is the point, what is here referred to as ‘abstraction’ does not 
consist in picking out common parts or properties. We are still dealing with 
organic forms as wholes. The abstraction consists in detecting similarities 


of structure. Darwin's examples of morphological affinity fit Goethe's mean- | 


ing perfectly: “The hand of a man formed for grasping, that of a mole for 
digging, the leg of the horse, the paddle of the porpoise and the wing of the 
bat’ — all disclose ‘the same pattern’; they all include bones ‘in the same 
relative positions’.** This notion of general pattern is Gocthe’s notion of 
morphological type. 

Some more recent discussions of structural similarity may be found 
equally enlightening. L. Wittgenstein spoke of ‘the gramophone record, 
the musical thought, the score, the waves of sound’ having to one another 
an ‘internal relation’ which may be expressed by saying that they have a 
common ‘logical structure’. This is at least part of Goethe’s meaning of a 
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‘common type’ — the logical skeleton of his idea. And further: ‘In the fact 
that there is a general rule by which the musician is able to read the symphony 
out of the score, and that there is a rule by which one could reconstruct the 
symphony from the line on a gramophone record, and from this again — by 
means of the first rule — construct the score, herein lies the internal similarity 
between these things which at first sight seem to be entirely different.’ 
Such, in its bare outlines, was Goethe’s procedure of abstracting similarities 
of structure from different organisms — his procedure of derivation or 
filiation which yields their general underlying type. It is still in accord with 
Goethe’s meaning, when Wittgenstein proceeds to describe that ‘internal 
relation’ as a relation of ‘representation’. Goethe would agree that the 
various members of the transformation series may be said to ‘represent’ one 
another, or, which is the same thing, represent the same structural type.” 
But, of course, symphonies, gramophone records, scores have been con- 
structed so as to be of the same type; we must find it much more difficult to 
elicit a general type from the unlimited variations of natural forms. Goethe 
admits that a great deal is left to guess-work and luck and the stroke of 
genius. But this is in no way peculiar to Goethean morphology. It is true 
of scientific theories in general. Goethe describes them as “decisive apergus’.** 
He realizes that what we must ask for in science, is that such apergus or 
theories should be founded on facts, and be amenable to rigorous empirical 
tests. The ideas of morphological archetypes have such empirical founda- 
tion, in the individual organisms to which they refer. The serial arrangement 
of species and varieties provides us first with an easy survey of the facts, 
such as we require for any suggestion of a possible archetypal link amongst 
them; and it also provides us with the decisive test; The notion of an arche- 
type, if adequate, must be capable of serving as a starting-point, from which 
any one of the serially arranged species can be derived by a procedure of 
regular modification. It must be the origin of any such series of derivation.” 
Those who are most puzzled by Goethe’s notion of archetype (Urphdnomen) 
tend to ignore its procedural justification. His whole method, Goethe 


emphasized, consisted in ‘derivation’, ‘serial development’, from a ‘pregnant 
point’.?° 


Laws of Mutation 


The crucial notion here is, of course, that of ‘derivation’. The biologist’s 
question must be: What are the laws of modification or mutation by which 
we are supposed to obtain one form from another, and all from their original 
type? And here we must note at once that Goethe’s laws of derivation were 
not laws of evolution. The series in which he arranged organic forms, 
although he refers to them as ‘filiation’, were not lines of descent; and his 
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original morphological types were not ancestral types. His, then, was not 
the Darwinian scheme.*? 

In his search for a general law, Goethe was much attracted by an idea of 
‘compensatory change’ — the maintenance, that is, of an abiding balance in 
the change of forms. The limits within which the variation of organic 
forms takes place (and to seek a ‘law’ of change is to seek such limits) are 
supposed to be set by some fixed fund of total resources, distributed under a 
fixed number of different heads: any increased expenditure in one direction 
(motivated by environmental conditions) being supposed to be compen- 
sated by some economy in another. Thus, the length of a snake’s body 
would leave ‘neither substance nor energy’ to be expended on limbs; while 
in another formation, the lizard, the development of limbs requires to be 
compensated by a shortening of the trunk. ‘Nothing can be added to any 
part ofan organism exceptatthecost of taking something away from another, 
and vice versa.’** We shall find that this biological ‘law of the correlation 
of parts’ has thrown off a most remarkable and suggestive analogy in the 
distant sphere of Goethe's literary criticism; but we can only accept Sir 
Charles Sherrington’s comment that the ‘law’ is ‘no part of science today’. 

The general aim was, of course, for Goethe what it was for Darwin - 
simply to encompass the infinite variety of living forms within one intelli- 
gible order. But his order was not Darwin's. Most important of all, it was 
not conceived in terms of causal explanation. Goethe's scheme was intended 
to leave room for change and evolution. In fact, it made room for it, and 
changes were meant to be explained by reference to environmental condi- 
tions. But the general scheme was no part of such explanation. It was a 
timeless scheme, receptive of change, but itself not a law explaining it. 
Goethe's operations of deriving organic forms from others, and from an 
archetype, were logical operations of comparison, wholly unconcerned 
with the tracing of lines of descent. His conceptual order of ‘varieties’ did 
not imply any causal laws of variation. It was only Darwin’s Law of Natural 
Selection that transformed the static scheme of morphological affinities into 
that peculiar dynamics of organic change —a working mechanism of 
evolution. 

And yet, it is true that Goethe’s notion of morphological affinity was much 
the same as Darwin’s, and that Darwin considered it to be ‘the very soul’ of 
Natural History.** It is also true that, in order to transform Goethe's filiation 
of species into an evolutionary scheme, nothing more is required than an 
historical interpretation of his notion of morphological affinity. Accept 


Darwin’s Law of Natural Selection as the law of derivation, and Goethe's f 


own series of morphologically related species are transformed into lines of 
descent, with his morphological archetypes appearing as original ancestors." 
This was, of course, a stroke of genius. It is quite possible that Goethe 
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not { would have rejoiced over the simple order thus achieved. The principles 

which to him were most important, he could still have found intact in 

a of ) Darwin's biology: (i) the mutability of species (the mutations being due to 

e in interaction between organism and environment), (ii) the principles of 

anic | morphological description and comparison, and (iii) the serial arrangement 
are} of species on the basis of morphological resemblance. 


lera In trying to outline the ramifications of i important ideas, it is not always 


hile 
> be 


on Darwin, and we need not assume such influence. This much, at any rate, 
seems to be clear: that Goethe, so far from having been engaged in an eccen- 


tion | incumbent on us to trace ‘influences’. The most important amongst the 
pen- } influences which constitute the spirit of an age are not traceable at all. 
ody | There is little evidence of any direct influence of Goethe’s biological studies 


any | tric biology of his own, was here well in the stream of the scientific thought 
ther, | of his time, and that he contributed towards some of the most consequential 
ition and productive ideas of the science. 
| the What I wish to show now is that the same stream carried a great deal 
t Sir more besides Biology. 
y 
| (To be continued) 
= 
: NOTES 
! Most relevant, here, is the work of Wilhelm Troll whose editions of Goethes Morphologische Schriften 
nded appeared in 1926, and Agnes Arber, The Natural Philosophy of Plant Form (1950). 
and ? Our main debt here is to Giinther Miiller, Die Gestaltfrage in der Literaturwissenschaft und Goethes 
a Morphologie (1944), and Goethes Morphologie in ihrer Bedeutung fiir die Dichtungskunde in ‘Goethe und die 
on ' Wissenschaft’ (1949). 
vas a $n its intention, the present essay, though more limited in scope, comes nearest, perhaps, to Elizabeth 
‘. M. Wilkinson’s important study on Goethe’s Conception of Form (Proceedings of the British Academy, 
io it. 19$1). 
Yn an * Goethe on Nature and on Science (1949). 


® Science and the Modern World (Penguin) 218f. 

® On Goethe’s attitude to analytical methods, cf. E. M. Wilkinson, op. cit., pp. 187, 193. 

’ Vortrdge tiber die drei ersten Capitel des Entwurfs einer allgemeinen Einleitung in die vergleichende Anatomie 
(1796) A., p. 163. References, unless stated otherwise, are to Cotta’s Jubildums-Ausgabe, vol. XX XIX. 

* Vortrage tiber die drei ersten Capitel ... B., p. 169. 
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: into * Vorwort des ersten Heftes ‘Zur Morphologie’. Die Absicht eingeleitet, p. 251. 
j Op. cit., p. 2§2. 
n of ; 't Geschichte meines botanischen Studiums, p. 312. 
: 12 Die Skelette der Nagetiere, p. 216. 
'8 Dem Menschen wie den Tieren ist ein Zwischenknochen . . . zuzuschreiben (1784-1820) VI, p. 197. 
much Cf. also p. 182. 
ul’ of 14 The intention is to show ‘wie man bei Sonderung der Arten dergestalt zu Werke gehen kénne, dass 


mer eine aus der anderen sich reihenweise entwickle’. Nacharbeiten und Sammlungen (Cotta, 1840, vol. XXXVI, 
ation p. 133). Cf. also Ferneres in Bezug auf mein Verhdltnis zu Schiller: ‘Ich besass die entwickelnde, entfaltende 


an all Methode . . .; mit den Erscheinungen nebeneinander wusst ich nichts zu machen, hingegen mit ihrer 
Filiation mich cher zu benchmen’ (vol. XXX, pp. 392ff). Or Bedeutende Fordernis durch ein einziges 
ccept | geistreiches Wort: . und fand, dass mein ganzes Verfahren auf dem Ableiten beruhe; ick. raste nicht, bis 


ethe’s — icheinen prignanten Punkt finde, von dem sich vieles ableiten lasst . . .’ (p. §1). 


f © Versuch, die Metamorphose der Pflanzen zu erkldren, sections 3, 119-21. 
1€$ OF F = 16 Darwin, Origin of Species, ch. xtv (John Murray, 1906, p. $96). 
ors.” LL. Wittgenstein, Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus, 4.014-4.016. 


: h 18 Cf. Dem Menschen wie den Tieren ist ein Zwischenknochen . . . zuzuschreiben, VIII, p. 199 (1820) (with 
roethe Fa Wittgensteinian analogy to the deciphering of obscure manuscripts), Zur Farbenlehre. Konfession des 
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Verfassers (1810), Wirkung meiner Schrift: ‘die Metamorphose der Pflanzen’, Cotta (1840), vol. XXXVI, 
. 175. 

'* Erster Entwurf einer allgemeinen Einleitung in die vergleichende Anatomie (1795), Il, V, and Vortrage 

liber die drei ersten Kapitel . . . B. (1796). 

20 Cf. n. 14 above. 

** Compare, for instance, Metamorphose der Pflanzen, sections 119-21, where, most significantly, we are 
offered the alternative of reading a ‘line of derivation’ in either direction, which would be plainly absurd 
with lines of descent. 

*2 Erster Entwurf einer allgemeinen Einleitung in die vergleichende Anatomie (1795) IV, p. 143. Cf. also 
Die Metamorphose der Tiere. 

*3 Op. cit., p. 25. 

*4 The O-igin of Species, chap. xiv. 

25 Cf. Agnes Arber, op. cit., pp. 63ff. 
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NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 


Joseph von Eichendorft. Werke. Ed. by Wolfdietrich Rasch. Thin paper. Miin- 
chen: Carl Hanser. 1955. 1592 pp. Cloth, DM 19.80; leather, DM 28. 

Gedichte, Ahnung und Gegenwart, and Erzahlungen. Ed. by Werner Bergengruen. 
Two vols. (Ziirich): Manesse Verlag ( = Bibliothek der Weltliteratur). 
1955. 665 and 671 pp. Each Sw. Fr. 9.90. 

Werke. Ed. by Kasimir Edschmid. Thin paper. Miinchen, Wien, Basel: 
Kurt Desch (= Welt im Buch). 1955. 1200 pp. Cloth, DM 9.80; half- 
leather, DM 12.50; leather, DM 16.80. 

Eichendorff. Ein Lesebuch fiir unsere Zeit. Ed. by Manfred Hiackel. Weimar: 
Volksverlag. 1955. x+455 pp. DM. 6.50. 

Novellen und Gedichte. Ed. by Hermann Hesse. Miinchen & Ziirich: Droemersche 
Verlagsanstalt (Knaur). 1955. 2nd Impr. 1956. 320 pp. DM 3.85. 

Gedichte und Novellen. Ed. by Bernhard Sowinski. Berlin: Union Verlag ( = Die 
Perlenkette, 9). 1954. 2nd Impr. 1955. 272 pp. DM 8.00. 

Anmut und Adel der Poesie. Aus den Schriften zur Literatur. Ed. by Paul Stécklein. 
Miinchen: Késel Verlag. 1955. 246 pp. DM. 8.50. 


Eichendorff is neither an unimportant nor an unpopular writer: in addition 
to the editions noted above (all of them published or reprinted in 1955), at 
least five other substantial editions have appeared since 1945.! It is, therefore, 
an ironic comment on the habits both of publishers and of book-buyers that 
the standard critical edition of his works, begun by W. Kosch in 1908, is still 
far from completion: by 1939, only 8 of the projected 23 volumes had ap- 
peared, and only one more has been added since the war.?* 

Of the new selections, the beautifully produced Hanser edition is the fullest. 
It contains all the finished prose narratives (except Die Zauberei im Herbste); 
all the poems (except ‘verstreute Verse’); Die Freier; Robert und Guiscard; 
and some autobiographical fragments. The poems are divided into two groups: 
Eichendorft’s own selection of 1841, in his arrangement; and an extensive 
Nachlese. Where possible, the text is that of Kosch, with slightly modernized 
orthography and punctuation; otherwise, it is that of the most reliable edition 
available. There is an informative Note on the Text, an Index to Poems, and a 
Biographical Table. The “Nachwort’ contains a revealing account of Eichen- 
dorft’s life, a brief but subtle analysis of his poetic personality, and a location 
of him in what Dr Rasch happily calls ‘Dichtungsgeschichte’. A brief quota- 


1 Edited by Max Wehrli (Gedichte, Erzahlungen, Biographisches, Ziirich, Atlantis, 1945, iv-+-616 pp.); 
Eugen Roth (Werke, Miinchen, Carl Hanser, 3rd Ed., 1951, 894 pp.); Reinhold Schneider (separate 
titles, 4 vols., Vaduz, Liechtenstein-Verlag, 1947ff, reprinted Wien, Bergland-Verlag, 1948ff, 
c. 1600 pp.); Richard Herre (Werke, Stuttgart, Cotta, 2 vols., 1953, 1022 and 1136 pp.); 
and Paul Stapf (Ausgewahlte Werke, Berlin and Darmstadt, Tempel-Verlag, 1953, 1367 pp.). Of these, the 
Cotta edition is the most important: see the account by Erich Hock in his invaluable review ‘Ausgaben 
deutscher Dichter’, Wirkendes Wort, VI, 1, Nov. 1955, p. 38; cf. Helmut Uhlig, ‘Klassikerausgaben 
heute’, N. Dtsch. Hefte, Il, 1 (= 13), Apr. 1955, pp. 71-2. 

? Vol. 6: Die Dramen, ed. E. Reinhard, Regensburg, Habbel, 1950, $15 pp. For an account of the 
difficulties of the edition, see E. Reinhard, ‘Die historischkritische Eichendorff-Ausgabe. Schicksal, 
Riickschau und Ausblick’, Z. dtsch. Philol., LX XI, 3/4, 1953, pp. 378-81. 
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tion may serve to indicate the stimulating nature of this section: “Der geistige 
Ort von Eichendorff’s Dichtung liegt auf einer Linie zwischen schlesisch- 
Ssterreichischem Barock und Hofmannsthal.’ This is indeed a desirable 
edition. 

The editions by Herr Bergengruen and Herr Edschmid, less scholarly perforce, 
yet have their qualities. The neat, pocket-size Manesse volumes comprise 
a selection less full than the Hanser edition, but still extensive: some 130 poems, 
with the prose narratives (Eine Meerfahrt, Dichter und ihre Gesellen and Viel 
Larmen um Nichts are given in part only. Libertas is omitted, Die Zauberei 
included), Der Adel und die Revolution, Halle und Heidelberg, and the 180s 
Harzreise journal. There is no note on the status of the text. The postscripts 
by Herr Bergengruen lack something of the authority of Dr. Rasch, but they 
present a sympathetic, often subtle insight into the personality of a fellow- 
poet. The Welt im Buch edition contains the prose fiction as reprinted by 
Hanser, together with the 1841 collection of the poems. The text is based on 
the original editions, and was prepared by Leo Winter. The book is well 
produced, though it lacks something of the typographic excellence of the 
Hanser volume. The brief “Nachwort’ by Herr Edschmid is largely biographi- 
cal, and does not attempt a literary assessment in the manner of Dr. Rasch 
or Herr Bergengruen. Nevertheless, this is a useful collection, at a very 
reasonable price, of all Eichendorff’s important poetic works. 

With some 180 poems (carefully dated); Taugenichts, Gliicksritter, Schloss 
Diirande; extracts from Ahnung und Gegenwart; and a small selection of letters, 
Dr Hiackel’s edition comes midway between these ‘complete’ volumes and 
the selections discussed below. There are reproductions of selected MSS, and 
of several portraits and contemporary views of Lubowitz and Halle. Extracts 
from the comments of Eichendorff’s contemporaries form an appendix; and 
there is a useful chronological table, ‘Eichendorff und seine Zeit’. Dr. Hackel’s 
predominantly biographical and sociological introduction betrays its proven- 
ance: the influence of Polish culture and of contemporary events is stressed, 
and social criticism is emphasized (imported, even?), on the lines of Lukacs, 
in discussing Ahnung und Gegenwart (where the extracts are from the Tyrolese 
episodes), Schloss Diirande, and Taugenichts. Yet the picture of Eichendorf, 
though unfamiliar, is not unrecognizable, and some of the new light is illumi- 
nating. The edition, like others in the series, ought not to be ignored, and is 
valuable as a supplement and corrective. 

The selections by Herr Hesse and Herr Sowinski are more limited. The 
former (first published Ziirich, Scientia, 1945, 320 pp. with the title Gedichte 
und Novellen) includes the three best-known stories (Taugenichts, Schloss 
Diirande, Marmorbild), and just over a hundred poems. The introduction 
concentrates on the essential features of Eichendorff’s life and reputation, 
bringing each to life with a poetic phrase. The new edition is well produced 
and good value at the price. The selection in the attractive series Die Perlen- 
kette contains some 140 poems, with Taugenichts and Schloss Diirande: the two 
stories are illustrated by witty line drawings by Dr Hanns Georgi. The 
‘Nachwort’ gives a clear outline of Eichendorft’s life and poetic characteristics. 
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London 


Though some remarks are politically coloured (cf. the paragraph on the 
poet's attitude to the aristocracy), there is no distortion; and it is refreshing 
to note that Herr Sowinski stresses the danger of regarding Eichendorff as 
‘a typical Romantic’. 

Finally, Paul Stécklein’s selection from Eichendorft’s critical works gathers 
together important passages on German and foreign authors, on literary 
history and on literary theory. An appendix contains related extracts from 
autobiographical and creative works. The volume provides a useful introduc- 
tion to Eichendorff the critic; unfortunately, though there is a list of primary 
sources and of selected secondary literature, the source of individual extracts 
is not stated. The ‘Vorbemerkung’ gives a clear and balanced outline of 
Eichendorft’s strength and weakness as a critic. 

Each of these editions, then, performs a useful function; and that edited by 
Dr Rasch (supplemented perhaps by the selected criticism edited by Dr 


Sticklein) represents a handsome stop-gap until the completion of the 
critical edition. 


(BriAN A. Row Ley) 


Theodor Fontane: Briefe an Georg Friedlaender. Herausgegeben und erlautert von 


Kurt Schreinert. Heidelberg: Quelle u. Meyer Verlag, 1954. pp. xxiii+ 400. 
DM 19.50. 


The appearance of this volume of Fontane’s correspondence represents a 
major contribution towards the understanding and interpretation of that 
author, and the magnitude of the editor’s task may be realized from the fact 
that in this work no less than 276 letters have been carefully ordered and 
annotated, of which only 27 had previously been available to the public and 
not all of those in complete form. In addition, both the 23 pp. introduction and 
the 64 pp. of small-type notes provide not only a useful explanation of the 
subject-matter but also a full and well-assembled background of the places and 
personalities involved. In view of the lapse of time since this correspondence 
took place (1884-98) and the subsequent destruction of Friedlaender’s own 
contribution to it, the difficulties with which Professor Schreinert was faced 
would have daunted any but the most conscientious scholar who could at the 
same time draw upon a sensitive and intimate knowledge of Fontane and his 
work. 

Here we have every letter and even every postcard written by Fontane to 
his intimate friend Georg Friedlaender, a local judge at Schmiedeberg in the 
Riesengebirge, and in them a reflection of Fontane’s most personal thoughts 
and ideas during the last 15 years of his life. Not all the letters are of equal 
interest, but each has something to offer towards the completion of our 
picture of the real Fontane, and the great majority are a fascinating study both 
of the writer and of the literary, social and political world of his day. The 
original spelling and punctuation have been preserved throughout, and the 
interval which has elapsed since their composition has enabled the editor to 
avoid all those excisions which an earlier publication (such as that envisaged 
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by Friedlaender himself) would have rendered inevitable out of consideration 
for the feelings of persons still living. For these letters are often remarkably 
forceful and outspoken in their tone — all the more so when compared with 
the picture of Fontane which has been generally accepted since his death, 
namely of a kindly, humorous and tolerant personality. This he certainly was, 
but at the same time he was capable of being quite ruthless in his private 
judgment of both persons and events, and this revelation is one of the 
principal contributions made by the present work. We see that in his later 
years (and especially after his nervous collapse of 1892) there was a distinct 
hardening of the element of social criticism in Fontane, a more energetic 
repudiation of the Geldsackgesinnung of the upper-middle classes, a more 
forthright condemnation of ecclesiastical dogmatism, of the dead forms of an 
over-rigid society, and, above all, an almost complete rejection of the old 
country aristocracy which had for so long been the object of his love and 
veneration. This affection can still be heard as a melancholy undertone to his 
sharp criticisms, but it is confined to the nobility in its historical perspective, 
whilst the need is now expressed for a new, progressive ‘aristocracy of merit’ 
(Leistungsadel). Nor is this change of heart due solely to the personal distress 
Fontane felt as a result of the indifference shown by the nobility towards his 
work and more particularly his 7oth birthday celebrations, though this did 
undoubtedly sharpen his criticisms. We are left in no doubt after reading this 
correspondence that Fontane became increasingly radical in outlook in his old 
age — another surprising phenomenon in this altogether surprising writer. 

But at the same time these letters underline the familiar ambivalence of his 
views: ‘Es geht so oder auch so.’ And many a bitter utterance is softened by a 
kindly modification at the conclusion of the letter, reminding us that, like 
Dubslav von Stechlin, one could equally well say of Fontane himself: ‘Sein 
schénster Zug war eine tiefe, so recht aus dem Herzen kommende Humanitit.’ 
One must remember, too (as Professor Schreinert points out in his excellent 
introduction) that these letters are not always the balanced products of long 
reflection but “eine ins Schriftliche iibersetzte Plauderei’ — the result of mom- 
entary moods as well as considered opinions — and it is this casual freshness of 
tone which gives them such an appeal for the modern reader. ‘Ein Brief soll 
keine Abhandlung, sondern der Aus- und Abdruck einer Stimmung sein’, 
Fontane once wrote as early as 1853. 

Despite the loss of all Friedlaender’s own letters, we are able to form a 
picture of him from the replies Fontane wrote. Though a lesser personality 
than Fontane himself, he appears to have provided the author with a wealth 
of anecdotes, impressions and social gossip which, beneath the pen of the 
master, were often transformed from insignificant personal episodes into the 
basis of generalized social reflection. Despite the differences in their respective 
spheres of life and between their ages (Friedlaender was the younger by almost 
a quarter of a century), their common interest in literature, conversation and 
human affairs, coupled with the moving affection and practical assistance so 
often and so generously given by the younger man to the older, resulted in a 
close bond of friendship which only death could sever. Professor Schreinert's 
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Aberystwyth 


introduction ably completes the impressions of Dr. Friedlaender that we gain 
from the letters themselves. 

Reading through this newly revealed wealth of epistolatory material, the 
student of late nineteenth-century Germany discovers how accurately Fon- 
tane diagnosed the ills of his own day; the increasing influence of the narrow 
military caste, the dead hand of bureaucracy, the emphasis on wealth and show 
rather than culture, and the intricacies of the growing Jewish problem (which 
he discusses with remarkable frankness with this Berlin-Jewish friend!) But 
perhaps the most fascinating aspect of this correspondence is the insight it 
affords into Fontane the man; we really feel that we have come to know him 
personally and intimately. We realize, too, more clearly than from other 
sources, how often he had to struggle against illness and nervous strain in his 
later years — to a degree in fact that one could never divine from the even 
tone of his last novels. Even the pleasure of his annual trip to the Riesenge- 
birge failed him after the catastrophic breakdown of health there in 1892, and 
thereafter he abandoned it in favour of the more comfortable amenities of 
Karlsbad. But the friendship with Friedlaender went on from strength to 
strength, and they continued to fortify their intimate correspondence with 
personal meetings at Berlin or the Bohemian spa. 

Every Fontane-lover will echo the editor’s gratitude to the late Elisabeth 
Friedlaender who preserved all these letters for so many years and finally 
brought them to safety in 1950, when forced by political developments to 
leave her Silesian homeland. Even more he will wish to acknowledge his 
debt and that of nineteenth-century German scholarship generally to Professor 
Schreinert, whose patient editing and detailed, erudite commentary have 
provided us at last with a truly definitive edition of a hitherto virtually 
unknown correspondence. 


ALAN R. ROBINSON 


Lebende Vergangenheit: Deutsche Gestalten, Ideen, Werke nach 1770. By Axel 


Lindquist. Stockholm: Svenska Bokférlaget Norstedts. 1955. Kr. 18. 


This book has been compiled for use in upper forms of schools and the early 
stages of university work in Sweden. It is intended as an introduction to 
German intellectual life, and this introduction is effected in the main by a 
series of extracts from works of scholarship, not through exclusively literary 
texts, though these are not lacking. On a slightly different plane it corresponds 
to Werner Schweizer’s Vom Deutschen Geist der Neuzeit. Our students come to 
us with a fair knowledge of the German of the classics but often quite unable 
to read a work of historical or literary scholarship in German; a similar 
situation exists in Sweden and Professor Lindquist’s book aims at providing an 
easy way into this rather tussocky field. No selections of this kind are ever 
entirely satisfactory, but this book contains a number of passages which one 
would like our students to read too and which are not easy to get at; this is 
particularly true for the period since 1918. There are explanatory introductions 
to the passages and full and helpful notes, all in German. A good scholarship 
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class would find this book useful, and if it were prescribed by some examining 
body for G.C.E., Advanced Level examiners might find the devastating bore- 
dom of answers on German ‘history and institutions’ relieved by some genuine 
knowledge. But its price (nearly 25/-) is unfortunately against it. 


London LEONARD FORSTER 


Das Lyrische Werk. By Gertrud Kolmar: Darmstadt: Deutsche Akademie fiir 
Sprache und Dichtung. 1955. 348 pp. 


Providence has safeguarded for posterity the poetical works of Gertrud 
Kolmar. She was the daughter of the Berlin Jewish solicitor Chodziesner. At 
the age of 80 her father was deported to Theresienstadt, while she was forced 
to work in an ammunition factory, from which — with many other Jewish 
women — she disappeared, probably to one of the Nazi gas-chambers. The 
day of her death is unknown. 

In 1941 she wrote to a relative: ‘I will not escape from the destiny that is 
waiting for me. Until today I have not known how strong I am, and I am 
glad to know it... .’ 

In an epilogue to her works Jacob Picard, New York, writes: “German 
Jewry, 1000 years old, lost before its annihilation the greatest lyrical poetess 
of Jewish origin that ever lived.’ 

The German Academy for Language and Poctry published her works last 
year, not only because of their outstanding quality, but doubtless with the 
intention of acknowledging the genius of a Jewish woman for whose death no 
other atonement could be made. | 

Gertrud Kolmar was born in 1894 at Westend, a Berlin suburb. Her par- 
ents had a house with a large, rather uncultivated garden in which her father 
grew roses. Her sister writes of Gertrud: ‘She waters the roses in the garden 
and talks to the toads.’ Thus from her early youth she was mystically bound to 
nature with ties of unusual closeness, and can only be compared with Annette 
von Droste-Hiilshoff in the way in which she understands and seems to 
identify herself with plants and animals. Gertrud Kolmar was not married, 
but the bitter experience of an unhappy love may have given her maturity at 
an early age. It is almost impossible to describe the vastness of her poetical 
conceptions and her capacity for expressing without affectation or mannerism 
the deepest feelings of the human spirit. Her lyrical work presents a complete 
unity of intellectual, imaginative and expressive powers. Each poem has its 
specific discipline of form, and its tune and musical rhythm reminiscent of 
Hdlderlin, Yeats and Rilke. 

Quite new was her attempt to interpret in verse over sixty coats-of-arms be- 
longing to small Prussian towns — some of these poems are purely lyrical, 
some are short ballads. They were written at a time when Jews were still 
allowed to regard themselves as German citizens. 

‘The Picture of the Rose — a Flowerbed of Sonnets’ — is the title she gave to 
a collection of sonnets on the various kinds of roses. Here is an example: 
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Rose Chiffon. Hugh Dickson 


Ein junges Madchen aus verklungener Zeit. 

Mit Augen, die in Garten immer schweifen 

Wie zahme Rehe. Mit Karminsamtschleifen 
An cinem losen, sanften Schleierkleid 


Von altem Rosa wie verschwommnes Leid. 

Sie steigt zum Haus. Treppauf. Die Falbeln streifen 
In mildem Gruss den Prankenhieb des Greifen, 

Der steinern die Veranda iiberschreit. 


Sie zieht ihr Ringlein ab mit roten Steinen, 
Riickt silbern-griiner Damaststiihle einen 
Und setzt sich an das dimmernde Spinett, 


Dass in den Park und Zwiegesang der Merlen 
Durchs offne Fenster diinne Tropfen perlen 
Aus einem kiihlen, alten Menuett. 


These sonnets are perfect in form and so delicate in conception and feeling that 
it seems almost unbelievable that the same woman had the capacity, the cour- 
age and the wild passion to write the historical poems on Napoleon und Marie 
and on Robespierre — the latter — ballads rather than lyrical poems. Here is the 
last poem of Napoleon und Marie. 


Irgendwo in Russland 


Irgendwo in Russland ist meine Seele. 


Irgendwo in Russland 

Schickt der Sturm den Schnee in seinen Mantel, 
Weint ein Gléckchen 

Am Hals des Schlittenpferdes. 

Das ist meine Secle. 

Irgendwo in Russland 

Fliegt ein Rabe iiber weisse, weisse Felder, 
Schleppt mein Adler 

Miihsam die gebrochne Schwinge. 

Hinter seinem Keuchen 

Rieselt iiber weisse Felder 

Eine lange Spur von Blut. 


The last creative period of her life was the time when the great disaster 
befell her people. While not a single poem refers to any particular event or 
episode of cruelty or injustice, yet in each of them we feel the dark shadows 
and the bitter melancholy of those for whom nothing but death lies in store. 
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Thus Der ewige Jude and Wir Juden (of which the first two verses appear be- 
low) were probably written at a time when she knew that a cruel, premature 
death was to be her own lot. Hers seems to be the voice ordained to proclaim 
to the world in the very language of the persecutors, which she raised to 
almost sacred beauty, the sufferings of her people. 


Wir Juden 


Nur Nacht hért zu. Ich liebe dich, ich liebe dich, mein Volk, 
Und will dich ganz mit Armen umschlingen heiss und fest, 
So wie ein Weib den Gatten, der am Pranger steht, am Kolk, 
Die Mutter den geschmiahten Sohn nicht einsam sinken Iasst. 


Und wenn ein Knebel dir im Mund den blutenden Schrei verhilet, 
Wenn deine zitternden Arme nun grausam eingeschniirt, 

So lass mich Ruf, der in den Schacht der Ewigkeiten fiallt, 

Mie Hand mich sein, die aufgereckt an Gottes hohen Himmel riihrt. 


London Marie HEYNEMANN 


Das Kleine Lexikon der Weltliteratur. By Hermann Pongs. Stuttgart: Union 


Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft, revised second edition, considerably enlarged: 
1956. 1566 pp. DM 14.80. 


In this age of mass instruction and information H. Pongs’s Lexikon is of special 
significance. His handy and astonishingly diversified reference book is a most 
welcome Novum, as it provides us with a sound and precise kind of ‘Fibel aller 
Grundwerte’ at a time when through television, films, illustration and super- 
ficial enlightenment the mind of the young receptive reader becomes be- 
wildered if not distorted. The revised edition has been enlarged by no 
less than 72 new titles, and in addition, those authors who are not treated under 
a separate heading are listed with names and dates at the end of the book. e.g. 
Richard Church. 

Amongst the 72 titles there are 49 new names of writers from various 
countries: Schalom Asch, W. Borcherdt, G. Greene, R. Kassner, A. Malraux, 
R. Schneider, J. Vrchlicky, V. Woolf, C. Zuckmayer etc. 

There are moreover the following additions: Four new surveys of literary 
themes or movements: Pietism, American literature, Marxism and poetry, 
language and poetry. Four more ‘motifs’ have been added: Henry the Lion; 
Berlin as the cultural ‘Brennpunkt’ between East and West; Marko Kralje- 
witsch, the hero of the Serbian saga; the Cathars or Albigensians as the theme 
of Lenau’s epic, of R. Schneider’s Innocenz und Franziskus, and of the English 
Trilogy: High are the Mountains, And Sombre the Valleys, and The Silent Tarn by 
Hannah Closs. 

Three more genres are: Entwicklungsroman, Chronik, Ereuerung der 
Moralititen. As to Poetics five more terms are included: Beseelung (Einfalt), 
Dithyrambus, Kitsch and the problem of genuine expression, Lautsymbolik, 
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Travestien, and finally seven more individual works are discussed: Hungerpastor, 
Nachtasyl, Zement, Sakuntala, Das unverwesliche Erbe, Verlobung in St. 
Domingo, and the correspondence between Goethe and Schiller. 

All these 72 additions to the first edition reflect the width as well as the depth 
of the material presented to us so pregnantly in the Lexikon. 

It would be asking for the stars from heaven if one expected the editor 
to include everything worth knowing in literature, but perhaps the following 
suggestions for additions might be taken up in a later edition: a paragraph 
on the ‘Dame World’ theme is desirable, and chapters on Himmelsbriefe, 
Teufelsliteratur, the art of translation, Jansenism; moreover the following 
names should not be missing: Schliemann, T. L. Peacock, Vasari, J. Wycliffe, 
D. J. Enright, F. Baader, Diogenes. 

In the chapters on Tristan and Parzival, a reference to recent important 
renderings of those epics into English would be welcome. 

Although H. Pongs’s resourceful encyclopaedic handbook is primarily meant 
for German readers, it will be of value also to readers in general, and we do 
hope that it will soon find an enterprising publisher here who is prepared to 
have it translated, enlarged and adapted for our use in this country. 


A. CLoss 


Musisches Lexikon. Kiinstler, Kunstwerke und Motive aus Dichtung, Musik und bildender 


Kunst. By Willi A. Koch. Alfred Kréner Verlag. 1956. DM. 19.80. 


An encyclopaedia of a handy size dealing with the cultural life of the world 
is a welcome addition to anybody’s library; especially if it is, like this one, 
admirably presented and provided with over 800 imaginatively chosen illustra- 
tions. Obviously it is impossible to encompass all the important manifestations 
of cultural life in some 1400 articles spread over 1044 columns. Realizing this, 
the compiler has consciously confined himself to dealing with those which 
are most frequently mentioned in everyday life. Inevitably, therefore, Western 
civilization in its modern representatives occupies a disproportionately large 
amount of space; so does the conventional great man and masterpiece. This 
entails some sacrifice but it does allow the inclusion of men like Chirico, 
Rouault, Hemingway, Dali, Picasso. Consciously allowing himself to be 
guided by his own taste, a taste developed in years of lecturing, Koch has com- 
piled an admirable and stimulating handbook for the amateur. That was his 
aim. 

In dealing with individuals Koch has not confined himself to giving the 
elementary ‘dictionary’ data but has given a critical appreciation in miniature, 
interestingly written. Moreover, in many cases he has dealt with their out- 
standing works separately. A useful feature is provided by the fact that all 
entries which are treated in a separate article are printed in heavy type in 
any other article where they are mentioned. 

One can expect this handbook to become popular with the German 
youngsters or with the German adult who feels that his humanistic education 
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has been neglected. It deserves to do so. The word ‘German’ is used advisedly, 
for it is obvious — and that makes the book all the more interesting for us — 
that the selection of entries was made by a German for Germans. Not that 
it contains even a hint of nationalism, but it is striking that it is just those 
representatives of foreign civilizations who have been selected whose works 
have swept into Germany on the tidal wave of translations since 1945 or those 
who to the Germans seem most characteristic. The Germans have not exactly 
the same idea of what constitutes the cultural heritage of a country as a national 
of that country might have. A Frenchman, for instance, would miss Pascal, 
Bossuet, Madame de Sévigné; an Englishman might miss the Brontés, 
Boswell, Alice in Wonderland and be surprised at the space devoted to Beo- 
wulf, Sterne, Galsworthy; and a Russian might have expected some mention 
of the ballet. Furthermore the foreign reader would notice more than one 
inaccuracy, among them the reference to Vigny’s ‘tour d’ivre’. This is not 
enough, however, to detract from the value of a very worthwhile publication. 


Winchester NIcoLas SOLLOHUB 


London 


Die Metrik der mittelhochdeutschen Bliitezeit in Grundziigen. By Siegfried Beyschlag. 


Niirnberg: Verlag Hans Carl. 2nd ed 1955. 54 pp. DM 5.80. 


In the first edition of this work, Professor Beyschlag succeeded quite remark- 
ably well in summarizing the first two volumes of Heusler’s Deutsche Versge- 
schichte in a mere 37 pages; if the second edition is half as long again, this is 
because he now allows himself a few luxuries: the introductory sections on 
basic metrical concepts and on Germanic, OHG and early MHG metre, as well 
as the final sections on Spruch and Leich are longer than before; recent research 
is also noted. But the general character of the work is unaltered, and anyone 
like myself who, unable to buy a complete set of Heusler’s greatest work, has 
for five years constantly referred to Professor Beyschlag’s summary, can only 
be delighted at the issue of a second, enlarged edition. 

Of course the usefulness of a work of this size is limited; like a shortened 
grammar, it does not replace the original. The compression is such that no one 
totally ignorant of Heusler’s teaching on MHG metre could be expected to 
understand it from this sketch, and no one who does understand it can be 
content with what he finds here. But as a handy guide to the conclusions of 
the master, this book could scarcely be bettered. Everyone who has had some 
introduction to the subject, and is interested but not yet adept, would be 
advised to own a a copy — and to make frequent reference to it. 


Spatestens im November. By Hans Erich Nossack. Berlin and Frankfurt am Main: 
Suhrkamp. 400 pp. 


Nossack became known after the war by two books, Nekyia. Bericht eines 
Uberlebenden (1947) and Dorothea (1948). The mood of both these volumes was 
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edly, sardonic and disillusioned, reflecting the chaos and depression of the immediate 
us — post-war period. Nekyia was written as a prose-fantasy abandoning the tradi- 
t that tional treatment of time and place, while Dorothea was a series of sketches and 
those reports of a more documentary character. Nossack has also translated Joyce 
vorks | Cary’s The Horse’s Mouth. 
those Spatestens im November is a more sustained work than either of the earlier 
actly volumes. The outline of its action is simple: the wife of a wealthy industrialist 
ional falls in love with a writer whose work is just beginning to find recognition. 
ascal, She leaves her husband and child, lives for a time with the impoverished author, 
yntés, returns to her family, but again goes off with her lover to meet death with 
Beo- him when he crashes in his newly acquired second-hand Volkswagen. 
ntion | The satire is directed primarily against the captain of industry with his 
| one incessant preoccupation with the expansion of his factories, the amassing of 
S$ not wealth and power, and his ambition to be respected as a model business-man. 
ition. The contrast with the feckless man of letters is obvious enough. The events, 
- which are seen consistently from the woman’s point of view, are unfolded 

with directness of exposition. As a love-story the novel is none the less effec- 
tive for its subdued colouring. 

hlag. | Hull H. M. Warpson 

aark- Gelebt im Paradies. Erinnerungen und Begegnungen. By Hermann Sinsheimer. 
¢.<% Munich: Richard Pflaum Verlag. 1953. 

his is This autobiography brings to life a bygone world of the theatre and of letters 
vel to which the author fully belonged. It was a world so devoted to the good life 
ai of culture that it looked like paradise to the author after he had been expelled 
aa | from it not by the angel of God, but by the messengers of the devil. Hermann 
+o Sinsheimer recounts his life from his early beginnings in a small village in the 
at Palatinate to his final years of exile in London. Against the background of his 
experiences as a student in Berlin, Vienna and Wiirzburg, as a theatre-critic in 
ail Mannheim and Munich, as the editor of Simplizissimus and as a member of 
~~ the editorial staff of the Berliner Tageblatt he relates some of his impressions 
ty ) of the cultural life of his generation, depicting with sympathy and honesty 
by some of the interesting people he met. Some were well known — e.g. 
“ ne Gustav Meyrink, Max Halbe, Frank Wedekind, Roda Roda, Alfred Kerr, 
ail Th, Th. Heine, Karl Valentin, Josef Hofmiller — of others only few will have 
id be heard, yet the author succeeds in arousing our interest in them, and, if by 


chance, a reader has known one or two of them, as the present reviewer did, 
he will be struck by the skill with which the author conveyed their indi- 
-ER viduality. The most moving part of the book, however, is found in the 
extracts from letters written by the author to his wife while, as a speaker in 
the campaign for re-education, he was touring prisoners-of-war camps 


Aain: immediately after the end of the last war; for they directly reveal a personality 
capable of generosity and humour, qualities which must have considerably 
eines eased this difficult task and enriched a life which, despite much outward 


swas } success, knew of failure. In the last resort, this book is more than mere 
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memoirs; it is an apologia for the life of a critic whose task becomes particu- 
larly important in an age of changing values. It intimates even more; it tells, 
though only dimly at times, something of the story of the Jewish contribution 
to German culture, a story full of promise and disenchantment. 


London H. S. Ress 


Entsagung. Eine Studie zu Goethes Altersroman. By Arthur Henkel. Germanistische 


Forschungen. Neue Folge. Band 3. Tiibingen: Max Niemeyer Verlag. 


1954. 
Wilhelm Meisters Wanderjahre und ihre Symbole. By André Gilg. Ziircher Beitrage 


. zur deutschen Literatur- und Geistesgeschichte. No. 9. Ziirich: Atlantis- 


Verlag. 1954. 


Any elucidation of the complexities and mysteries of Wilhelm Meisters Wander- 
jahre must be welcome. Professor Henkel’s study is an attempt to approach 
the novel by way of its central concept “Entsagung’, an approach to which 
the author himself, as he disarmingly admits, came by way of renunciation, 
for he found that Professor Erich Trunz’s commentary on the novel had antici- 
pated a planned broader study. Professor Henkel’s examination is as thorough 
as is to be expected from a Habilitationsschrift. After examining the use of the 
word ‘Entsagung’ in the German language before Goethe, and Goethe’s own 
use of it, he considers the Wanderjahre as a whole. Its three parts, for him, 
represent different stages of Wilhelm Meister’s relationship to what he terms 
the “Hochbilder’ of the novel: “Ehrfurcht, Entsagung, Wanderschaft’; here a 
closer analysis of the novel’s aesthetic organization would have been useful. 
His argument is mainly concerned to establish to what extent various charac- 
ters, such as Wilhelm, the uncle, Lenardo, Makarie, Montan, Odoardo are 
‘Entsagende’ and to explore the wider implications of ‘Entsagung’ for Goethe. 
In his opinion, Goethe began to develop this idea in his early Weimar years 
under the impact of his friendship with Charlotte von Stein, and his study of 
Spinoza confirmed him in his view. The author convincingly argues that it 
reflects a positive attitude to life, closely allied to Goethe’s practical wisdom. 
It is a product of his recognition of man’s inevitable limitations. It helps man 
to adapt himself to life and to order it aright, and thus gives rise to a utopia 
in which we can find models for living. It derives its strength from the sphere 
of eros, but it is eros transmuted into a love that is not possessive. 

Many valuable interpretations of detail support the author’s argument 
which would have been much more incisive if his terminology had been 
clearer. When, however, he asserts that more recent Goethe scholarship 
is agreed to consider the whole novel (by which he means the Lehrjahre and the 
Wanderjahre) as one single work of art, he not only uses an inadequate ter- 
minology — for otherwise he always refers to the Wanderjahre as the novel — 
but it is also difficult to assent to this contention in the light of recent studies 
in Goethe's fiction. This approach is likely to lead to a basic misunderstanding 
which, for instance, mars Karl Schlechta’s Wilhelm Meister rated so highly by 
Professor Henkel. 
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cu- Dr. Gilg’s study in some ways supplements Professor Henkel’s book. It 
lls, will be found to be helpful only if it is read not as a book, but as a commentary 
ion with the text at one’s elbow. Dr. Gilg interprets the Wanderjahre in detail 

and makes many perceptive suggestions. This method is perhaps somewhat 
pedestrian, even hough the author concentrates upon the more significant 
, events and poetic images. Using them as a starting-point, he seeks to establish 
their meaning by way of cross-reference to other examples in the novel or in 
che other works of Goethe, intimating the relationship of the Wanderjahre to 
ag. Goethe’s work as a whole rather than attempting to study it systematically. 
; Still many connections are brought to our attention, and Goethe's symbols are 
age seen to mediate between the conscious and unconscious spheres of the human 
tis- } personality, between the intellect and the emotions. By his detailed discussion 
the novel as a whole is at times lost from view; it is also a pity that his study 
ler- peters out instead of offering a synthesis of his findings. His investigations 
ach f would also have greatly gained if more attention had been paid to Goethe- 
ich scholarship in non-German speaking countries. For instance, some know- 
on, ledge of Professor L. A. Willoughby’s studies in Goethe’s imagery, would have 
ici- } enabled Dr. Gilg to see the function of some symbols, especially that of the 
igh Wanderer and the Spiegel, more clearly. Nonetheless Dr. Gilg’s useful book, 
the like that of Professor Henkel, has advanced our knowledge of the Wanderjahre. 
A London H. S. Ress 
im, 
rms 
a Spiegelungen der Schweiz in der deutschen Literatur, 1870-1950. By Albert Bettex. 
fal. Ziirich: Max Niehaus Verlag. 1954. 223 pp. Swiss firs. 17.90. 
rac- No brief summary of this book and least of all its list of contents will be able 
are | to convey a remotely adequate idea of the information it contains. A theme 
the. that might have tempted others into presenting a series of such literary 
ears reflections on a surface which, at any rate as far as the earlier period is con- 
y of cerned, appears now to be placid if not stagnant, Bettex turns into a most 
it it vivid interplay of forces. The new insight we gain into the living organism of 
om. literary activity is only the greater for being obtained in a more indirect way, 
nan } that is by reliving a piece of political, social and cultural history. German 
»pia concern with Switzerland, sometimes born out of enthusiasm and just as often 
ere prompted by suspicion or aversion, continues to be of topical interest, and so 
it is extremely helpful to know its history and to understand the ways and 
ent means of its manifestation. Literature of the most ephemeral type plays its 
een part in it and thus assumes, in retrospect, a significance which often dwarfs 
ship that of well-known works. Again, institutions such as the University of 
the Ziirich, with its generous attitude, at an early date, towards women students, 
ter- or political organizations like that of the first Swiss socialists, proved to be 
= powerful stimulants for, and heated objects of, literary feuds and discussions, 
dies tying and untying friendly relations across the border. If that much was to 
ling be assumed a priori — though it remained for Dr. Bettex to present all the 
r by factual confirmation — who would have thought of Bécklin and Hodler as 
a strong leavening force in German literature? 
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It is not the smallest achievement of this book that it adduces every shred 
of evidence and is yet able to make all the details fall into the line of succinct 
argument. The vast material is deftly arranged around a few central topics 
issuing either from such places as Geneva, Davos, the Tessin, Bern and, of 
course, Ziirich, or from outstanding literary figures — Nietzsche, Thomas 
Mann, George, Rilke, Hesse and others. 

We should like to see the reviewer who, after a first glance at the index of 
names or the list of Swiss persons and motifs, does not readily confess that 
he had no conception of there being so many men and women involved in 
the traffic of ideas and emotions between Switzerland and Germany. If he | 
can add one or two, for instance Theodor Mommsen and Carl Sternheim, | 
there are dozens he would never have thought of. ' 

To complete the delight of the reader the book contains a number of ex- 
pertly chosen illustrations. 
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